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You don’t even have to hire 
this “Star” Hanger Salesman 


He Draws No Pay 


This “Big 4” star Hanger salesman is responsible for a good 
many thousand dollars worth of sales. He is a “go-getter” who 
produces profits in round, real dollars, and, unlike many star 
salesmen, isn’t temperamental or erratic. When placed on a 
counter where he can work he makes sales day after day. 


He shows the fine, careful construction and efficient operation 
of the “Big 4” Flexible Door Hanger. He shows its flexibility; 
its smooth-running roller bearings; its heavy material and pro- 
tecting finish, and these features are what sell it. 


We know that this “star” salesman can increase your Door 
Hanger, sales; he’s done it wherever he has gone. Give him a 
chance in your store. The National sales representative will be 
glad to see that you get-one with your next National order. 
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National Manufacturing Company 
Sterling Illinois 
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Who Pays When the Salesmen Wait ? 


(See Page 23) 
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“The Courage Cingle of Selling 


ACK in my knee-pants days, my daily route to 

school led past a yard where a snippy black-and 

‘tan dog held forth. That dog always seemed to 
have it in for me. He barked and growled from the 
time I hove in sight until I was well beyond reach. 
Every time he started for me, I’d stop and face him, 
then he’d stop and I’d move on a few yards. We'd 
repeat this little maneuver over and over, until I 
finally passed his yard limit: One day his growls 
undermined my kid courage, and instead of facing 
him I broke and ran. Immediately he was the bravest 
dog in town. He charged after me, nipped me on the 
ankles, and tore a good sized strip of homespun from 
the seat of my favorite trousers. 

How the family did kid me when I reached home. 
They made it so strong that I simply had to face that 
dog again the next day. Out he came as usual, but 
that time I didn’t run. Instead I grabbed a short 
stick and started for him. He held his ground a 
second, then turned tail and I chased him ki-yi-ing 
to his kennel. He never bothered me again. 

Now human beings are inclined to act a good deal 
as did that black-and-tan pup. They bluster as long 
as their bluff will get over, and at the first sign of 
fear in the other fellow they go after him hot and 
heavy. Also, they respect a show of courage and 
seldom impose on the man who puts up a brave front. 
This is particularly true with regard to selling. If a 
clerk is short on courage he is sure to be in hot water 
most of the time. 

I pity the man who hasn’t the moral courage to 
stand squarely behind his firm, his goods and his 
prices. He simply cannot sell successfully while he 
is in‘that frame of mind. During the past few years 
we have been through some strenuous times. The old 
dollar doesn’t represent so much in goods as it once 
did. Prices are high when compared to those of pre- 
war days. Raw materials cost more; wages are miles 
higher, and it costs more to make and to sell mer- 
chandise. Prices simply have to be higher in propor- 
tion. But—right there a lot of men behind retail 
counters get cold feet. When a customer, who, by the 


way, has more to spend now than he ever had before, 
kicks on a perfectly legitimate price, their courage 
oozes and their knees knock together. The customer 
sees it—he isn’t blind—and takes advantage of the 
fact. Naturally sales are lost, and lost sales cost the 
firm real money. 

I was in a store recently when a customer asked 
about a certain standard article. The price was higher 
than in the old days—legitimately higher—but the 
clerk had lost his nerve. “Yes, we have it,” he said, 
“but the price is awfully high.” He didn’t have the 
courage to explain why the price had to be high. He 
didn’t talk quality, service or satisfaction. He merely 
thought price, feared it and apologized for it. 
Naturally, the customer didn’t buy. Instead he roasted 
the store as a profiteer and carried away a false 
impression of the retail merchant. 

It reminds me of a story. Last summer a bashful 
youhg man spent a week at the seaside. While there 
he met a charming girl. One evening as they were 
sitting on the beach, under a moon that fairly shed 
romance, the girl tried to win him out of his bashful- 
ness. She gently drew his arm about her waist, 
dropped her head on his shoulder, looked up into his 
eyes and said, “Why don’t you kiss me?” “I-I 
would,” he stammered, “but-but I’ve got sand in my 
mouth.” “Swallow it, you darn fool,” she snapped, 
“that’s what you need.” 

Most of us need a mouthful of sand these days. 
We need the courage that will permit us to look a cus- 
tomer squarely in the eye, while we tell him truly and 
convincingly the facts which govern prices. The best 
sales ally you have is courage—courage founded on 
facts. If you haven’t it, it’s up to you to acquire it 
or hunt another job. The price coward has no place 
behind a retail counter. 
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Who Pays When the Salesmen Wait? 


(See cartoon on page 21) 


L. ERICKSON, sales manager, L. Gould & Co., 700 West 
Lake Street, Chicago, Ill., who started the discussion, 


“Waiting on Salesmen Promptly,” by this letter to T. James 
Fernley, secretary-treasurer of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion, which was published in the Nov. 8 issue of HARDWARE AGE, 
writes again on the same subject as follows: 


“Your letter of the 13th inst. 
prompts me to write again on the 
topic of ‘Waiting on Salesmen 
Promptly.’ Truly the subject is a 
live one, as we are experimenting, 
from day to day, not only by per- 
sonal comments from dealers, but 





AITING on salesmen promptly is a question that “should 


from manufacturers and _ whole- 
salers. 

“One manufacturer in New York 
writes, ‘We thank you, in fact, 
everybody thanks you.’ Evidently 
having suffered on the ‘Mourner’s 
Bench’ as you put it. 


be given careful consideration by every hardware dealer,” 
in the opinion of W. B. Lundy, advertising manager of the 
Frank Burke Hardware Co., Waukegan, IIl., who has figured 
out the loss to the salesmen, by not being waited on promptly, 


on a dollar and cents basis. 
AGE on the subject follows: 


“Referring to the letter of L. 
Gould & Co. in HARDWARE AGE of 
Nov. 8, it is self-evident that the 
salesman’s time goes into the cost 
of the goods he sells. ; 

“Waiting on salesmen promptly is 
a problem that should be given care- 
ful consideration by every retailer. 
It is not only a courtesy to which 
every salesman is entitled, but un- 
necessary loss in his time is an added 
expense to the cost of selling, which 
is reflected in the cost of merchan- 
dise. 





Mr. Lundy’s letter to HARDWARE 


“Waiting on salesmen promptly 
does not mean that the buyer should 
neglect the store’s customers, but 
that he should avoid causing unr- 
necessary waiting. Give the sales- 
man the order for the goods you wish 
to purchase from his house and let 
him go on his way. 

“Let’s analyze the problem: A 
salesman losing 1144 hours per day 
(this is not exaggerated) would 
equal 42 hours per month—a total 
of 450 hours for 300 days. This 


would be a total loss in wasted time 





N his letter to HARDWARE AGE on some of the causes respon- 
sible for keeping many salesmen on the ‘mourner’s bench’ 


waiting indefinitely for an interview with the buyer, Saunders 
Norvell attributes the fundamental fault to procrastination on 


the part of buyers. 


“As I look back to the many years 
I sold goods on the road as a sales- 
man,” Mr. Norvell writes, “I hold in 
the most grateful memory those cus- 
tomers who bought goods quickly. 
I also regret to say that even after 
the lapse of many years I still have 
a feeling of pain when I think of 
some other customers who dilly- 
dallied in their buying. 

“Of course, we know that the re- 
tail merchant cannot be expected to 
lock the front door, shut up shop and 
devote all of his time and attention 
to buying simply to accommodate 





the traveling salesman. There were 
times when even my quick-buying 
friends were compelled by. circum- 
stances to make me wait. Naturally 
it is more important for the retail 
merchant to look after the’ interests 
of his customer than to neglect his 
customer just to give a salesman an 
order without delay. 

“However, after all has been said 
and done on this subject, the cold 
fact stands out that some buyers— 
not only retail buyers but jobbing 
and manufacturing buyers—by some 
peculiar twist in their mental make- 
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“There is no end to the way that 
the ‘high cost of waiting’ can, be 
figured. Say a concern employs 30 
men who average two hours waiting 
a day each (and that isn’t exagger- 
ated) which totals 60 hours or over 
a week’s work lost in a single day, 
60 men two weeks, etc. 

“I’m perfectly satisfied that the 
average buyer never stops to think 
what it really means to keep sales- 
men waiting, and I feel through 
the efforts of the HARDWARE AGE 
the abuse will be remedied greatly.” 


for twenty-eight salesmen of 12,600 
hours for the year. Assuming a 
salesman can sell an average of $30 
worth of merchandise per hour, the 
loss in sales per day would be $45--— 
$1,260 a day for twenty-eight sales- 
men, or a total for 300 working days 
of $378,000. 

“This is equivalent to the annual 
sales of four competent salesmen. 
Think of the saving in the cost of 
doing business as a result of giving 
closer attention to the salesmen who 
call on you. 

“Our policy of waiting on sales- 
men promptly is a mutual benefit, re- 
sulting in a saving of our own time 
as well as that of the salesmen. 
The efficiency in a policy that does 
not unnecessarily waste time is ap- 
parent, and vital to the success of 
any business. Let’s wait on sales- 
men more promptly.” 


up find it next to impossible to give 
an order quickly. With this class of 
buyers procrastination is simply an 


ingrained habit. They postpone. 
They put off. In the morning they 
will say, ‘call this afternoon.’ In 
the afternoon they say, ‘Call tomor- 
row morning.’ They will take thirty 
minutes to tell you why they haven’t 
time to buy when they could buy all 
they needed in the thirty minutes. 
“The point as I see it is for each 
buyer to apply the Golden Rule in his 
contact with salesmen. Every time 
a buyer puts off a salesman he 
should ask himself, ‘Was this post- 
ponement necessary? Why couldn’t 
I have bought the goods without un- 
necessary delay and so sent the sales- 
man on his way rejoicing?’ ” 
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This shows the way in which the Warner Hardware Co., Minneapolis, Minn., calls attention to small items 


OME people are likely to get the 
impression that certain stores 
are “high priced.” They don’t 

mean that the merchandise itself is 
so much out of line as they feel 
quarters and half dollars are not as 
welcome to the merchant as dollars. 
There are so many articles in the 
hardware store that sell for consider- 
able amounts that people sometimes 
are apt to get the impression the 
hardware stores do not carry the 
lower priced classes of goods. 

A little concentration on sales of 


To See Is to Want 


such items has proved to be extreme- 
ly profitable. The whole idea is to 
keep as many people coming into the 
store as possible. Rather twenty- 
five small sales than one big one is 
the present day policy, for every 
hardware dealer knows the more 
turnovers he gets on his stock, the 
more profit he is going to have at the 
end of the year. A larger number 
of customers goes a long way to- 
ward providing the extra turnovers. 

The Warner Hardware Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has succeeded in dis- 


pelling any such idea which might 
arise in the minds of the Minneapolis 
people who want things the hard- 
ware store sells. This firm believes 
that people want to buy a lot of hard- 
ware but that they never think about 
it unless they happen to see the 
articles themselves. The display 
boards, which are illustrated here- 
with, show how H. W. Farr, the ad- 
vertising manager, has succeeded in 
getting a lot of small merchandise 
before the public. The display boards 
or frames slip into the front of the 
window and rest at an 
angle. There are just a 
certain number of frames 
that fit along the glass of 
each window, and Mr. Farr 
makes it his business to 
see that new boards are 
slipped into the frames 
every little while. The dis- 
play boards are just heavy 
cardboard or composition 
and covered with good 
heavy backing. Ingrain 
wall paper or special win- 
dow decorator’s paper could 
be used for this work. The 
lettering is done, the article 
wired into place and the 
entire board fitted into the 
frame. It is an excellent 





OTICE the way in 

which the frames 
containing small price- 
marked items are dis- 
played to advantage 
above the wall cases. 
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idea and has been a profit maker 
for Warner’s. 

This system is also used to advan- 
tage on the inside of the store. The 
accompanying illustrations show how 
the same kind of frames are used 
along the top of the side shelving. 
Each frame is separate and is hinged 
at the bottom. The bottom sets out 
just far enough for the sign to hold 
itself up when in place and at the 
same time it is easily tipped down 
when it is necessary to get at the 
shelf behind it. This also enables 
one to change the signs 
without any trouble as they 
are fastened in the frames 
temporarily with small lugs 
or nails. 

The tool rack, which is lo- 
cated at the front of the 
store, is also shown and is 
worthy of attention. It is 
not patented and it is a 
great little salesman. The 
easily read price tags have 
a great deal to do with its 
success. This rack is at 
the front entrance and is 
on the right hand side as 
one enters—said to be the 
most expensive location in 
the hardware store. Notice 
the number of items under 
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7's five tier tool 
rack has _ helped 
Warner’s speed up 
their tool turnover. 
Notice the number of 
items priced under $1. 
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These frames are shown in the windows and are hung about the store—and they help boost business 


to Want Is to Buy 


$1. Above this rack one also sees 
the signboards along the top of 
the shelving. A rack such as this 
is an ideal place to show the mer- 
chandise advertised in the local 
papers. The big idea of merchan- 
dising is to “make it easy to buy.” 
Some of the most productive ad- 
vertising of the day is built around 
the pictures of the merchandise it- 
self. The illustrations in the mag- 


azines and the newspapers will sell 
more merchandise than hundreds of 
words written about it. 


Color in- 


25 





creases the drawing power of any 
illustration and for that reason these 
signboards are brilliantly colored. 
They not only follow out the lines of 
the best display advertising, but they 
actually show the article itself in a 
much better way than it could be 
illustrated. 

A combination of these window 
display panels, inside panels around 
the shelving, counter and table dis- 
plays and racks, similar to the ene 
in the illustration, makes a selling 
force that is pretty hard to beat. 
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“I occupied one side of the store” 


HE C. B. & Q. or “Burlington” Railroad gave us 

wonderful service to Denver. I could place orders 

in the mail on Saturday, they would arrive in 
St. Louis Monday morning, they would usually 
be shipped on Tuesday or Wednesday and in the 
majority of cases our customers would have the goods 
in their stores by the following Saturday or within 
one week from the day the goods were sold. As Den- 
ver was a thousand miles from St. Louis, this service 
was remarkable. I often wonder at the splendid 
service given by the railroads generally in those days 
before they were so thoroughly systematized and regu- 
lated_as they are at,present. I wonder today if the 
trade in Denver is receiving the same quick service 
from thé railroads that it did thirty years ago. A 
whole chapter could be written about the railroads and 
the railroad men of that time. 


Quick Service Our Best Bet 


I soon discovered that the basis of our business was 
quick service. I talked our service to our customers 
and I insisted on the house getting my orders out 
promptly. I wrote up these orders carefully so there 
would be no hitches or guessing when they were being 
filled in stock. I practically never sold a broken box 
or a fraction of a dozen, so my orders were easy to fill 
and easy to pack. Being sold in this manner, they 
had a good appearance when the customer opened the 
boxes. . 

I was soon selling large quantities of Chisholm and 
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By Saunders Norvell 


Chapter IV (Continued) 


-—Colorado 


other makes of shovels. At first each hardware mer- 
chant in the mining camps bought his own shovels and 
they were shipped direct to him. A great seller in 
those days was No. 195, half-spring and full-spring 
mining shovels. Then of course we sold a lot of ore 
shovels and scoops. 

One day it occurred to me that it might be a good 
plan to concentrate all these orders, ship from the 
factory in a carload lot to Denver and then redis- 
tribute from Denver to the various mining camps. 
By this method it seemed to me the customer could 
save the difference between the carload freight and 
the local freight from the factory to Denver. I took 
up the matter with my house. C. W. Gause, now liv- 
ing in San Francisco, was the buyer of shovels at that 
time and we tried the experiment. We prepaid the 
freight on the entire car and sent each customer a net 
cash bill for his share of the prepaid freight at the 
carload rate. I had little difficulty in making up the 
necessary quantity with all of our customers, the car 
was shipped promptly, was distributed from Denver 
and there was not a hitch of any kind. The plan 
worked so well that. I not only continued to sell shovels 
in carload lots, b “applied the same plan to other 
lines. Soon I had a string of cars coming of wire 
cloth, refrigerators, screen doors, and I even made up 
cars of Palmer’s axle pulleys. I remember at one time 
when there was a cut freight rate I took orders for 
four carloads of these axle pulleys, all to be shipped 
under this system. 


The Strangest Order 


Probably the strangest order that I ever made up 
was a straight carload of 30,000 lbs. of Silver Lake 
sash cord. This cord was shipped by water from Boston 
to a port in Texas and then up by rail to Denver. We 
had a very low rate at the time and naturally when I 
quoted my price, delivered in Denver, no one else could 
compete with me. I absolutely had the sash cord 
market all to myself. The delivered price in Denver at 
that time I remember was 26 cents. Not only was 4 
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great quantity of sash cord used at that time in build- 
ing, but the mines used sash cords in reels of 1000 feet 
for bell cords and it was a staple article in every stock 
of mining supplies. 

In those days freight rates seemed to be very ir- 
regular. Sometimes my railroad friends would drop 
into our office and give me a special and confidential 
rate, for instance, on nails from Pittsburgh to Denver. 
I would then wire my house to see if they could do 
any better at that end of the line. If they could not, 
they would give me their cost on nails at Pittsburgh. 
I would add the rate to Denver and 10 cents per keg 
for profit, and then I would proceed to sell nails. I 
remember on one cut on freight rates I gathered up 
orders for forty carloads of nails. I did this just for 
fun because my house did not give the salesmen any 
credit for the sale of nails. They were non-profit 
goods, but I felt it was a shame when it was so easy 
not to gather in the business. 


Into Larger Quarters 


From this account of my selling activities you can 
see that things were coming my way pretty strong 
and that I was rather busy. By this time we had 
moved from the little office up in the Londoner Build- 
ing to a first floor store room in the Charles Block on 
Curtis Street. I occupied one side of this room with 
show cases, samples and office, while Mr. Woodworth, 
the representative of a stove house, the Cribben & 
Sexton Company of Chicago, occupied the other half. 
We divided expenses. We now had our name not only 
on the brass sign at the front door, but also in gold 
letters on the plate glass windows. 

About this time we made a very valuable addition 
to our force. A lady who had been the private secre- 
tary of a very prominent business man in the East 
was compelled to come to Denver on account of her 
health. She was an expert stenographer and secre- 
tary. She was not only that, but she was an excellent 
business woman and of course had been splendidly 
trained. She needed a job, so I hired her and put 
her in charge of the office, which consisted of myself, 
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“—our hardware was spread around promiscuously” 


my salesman assistant and one office boy. Now, this 
woman not only wrote letters for me, but she helped 
me in every way in writing up orders, looking after 
customers, quoting prices and building up a mail order 
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business. You see, having these prices delivered in 
Denver in carload lots put me in a position to send 
quotations, delivered in Denver, to all of the territory 
tributary to Denver. From these quotations I re- 
ceived orders not only from my own personal cus- 
tomers, but from the customers of our other salesmen 
and also from dealers not assigned to anybody. I gath- 
ered up these unassigned or maverick dealers and 
towns and put them in the hands of this lady to handle 





“What’s this?” said “No. 8” 


by mail. We sent catalogs, we quoted them prices 
and she built up a very nice business, which, of course, 
all went to the house in my name. I paid her her sal- 
ary, bonus, etc., out of my share of the profits. This 
woman taught me the lesson, which I have never for- 
gotten, that a bright woman as secretary or assistant 
can be of tremendous help to every active business 
man. After all these years I make grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the help given me by Miss Allison. 


Beating the Freight Rates 


About this time I happened one day to pick up a 
freight classification book and I noticed that “Iron” 
and “Articles of Iron” could be shipped at a very low 
carload commodity rate. I" said to myself—‘Now, 
what is a cast iron rim lock but an article of iron? I 
wonder if we could ship a general line of hardware 
under that classification?” So I hiked down to one 
of my friends, the general freight agent of a certain 
railroad, and asked his advice. Heé adjusted his 
glasses, looked at the classification, and then said to 
me—“I do not see why you could not ship hardware 
under that classification. It is certainly very general. 
Anyhow,” said he, “let’s try it. You can make up your 
carload lots and ship the goods over my road. We 
will go ahead until somebody stops us and if any one 
does I will protect you.” So now I began to. make up 
collective carloads of general hardware. We sold, 
shipped and distributed car after car. All of our 
salesmen in Colorado were now working with me. In 
the meantime I had hired two or three more salesmen 
on my own account. I was sitting in the Curtis Street 
office attending to the correspondence, reshipping the 
goods, quoting prices and handling the selling cam- 
paign. 

Everything was lovely until one fine day our trans- 
fer man telephoned me to come down to the freight 
station. I went. A car of our assorted hardware 
had just been unloaded out on the platform, our boxes 
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had been opened and our hardware. was spread around 
promiscuously. It seems that some of our envious 
competitors in Denver had grown tired of our assorted 
carload lots of general hardware and had complained 
to somebody in authority. So our car was opened. I 
regret to say that this car was reclassified. We had 
to pay a higher rate. However, we sent the bills to 
our customers at the lower rate and my friend, the 
general freight agent, gave me his check for the dif- 
ference! 

Along about this time our friends, the railroad men, 
began to offer us special rebates on freight. Nobody 
seemed to think there was anything wrong about it. 
Frankly, such a thought never occurred to me. I was 
now having a steady flow of carload lots from the East 














— ‘in a cold cell with his armor on” 


to Denver and naturally if others were getting rebates 
in order to compete I had to have them, too. There- 
fore, at regular intervals I would receive checks from 
the railroad companies for quite a considerable sum 
of money for rebates. These rebates I sent to the 
house and they were credited to my profit account. 
Naturally it all helped in the settlement at the end of 
the year! 
Freight Rates and Passes 

It also is an interesting fact that notwithstanding 
special freight rates and rebates, the railroads in- 
sisted upon our traveling upon passes. I would have 
felt very much hurt if I had found it necessary in 
going to or returning from St. Louis or in traveling 
over my territory if I had not been supplied with a 
pass. Was I not working up business just as much 
for the railroad company as I was for my house? If 
my house paid my hotel bills, why shouldn’t the rail- 
road pay my transportation? That was the logic in 
the situation, and as a result my traveling expenses 
were very small. 

I remember on one occasion returning from St. 
Louis to Denver on the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
About a dozen of us were sitting in the smoking room 
of the Pullman swapping stories. As we were running 
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up from Pueblo to Denver the conductor came in to 
collect our tickets. One man remarked in a loud voice 
—“I will bet every man in the smoking room has a 
pass.” It turned out that every man had. There was 
a general laugh on the part of everybody except one 
gentleman. He introduced himself to us as the gen- 
eral passenger agent of the line—but, of course, he 
also had a pass! Now, some of my readers may think 
these conditions are exaggerated, but it is an exact, 
faithful picture of how business was done in Colorado 
in those years. A man not only had to be a salesman 
who was willing to write fast and work night and day 
taking orders, but he also had to be a general traffic 
manager. 
$25,000 a Month in Personal Sales 


Far be it from me to boast, but the fact stands out 
that my personal sales alone in those days, not count- 
ing the sales of other salesmen or assistants, were 
frequently $25,000 per month. Now, these sales did 
not consist of staple goods, such as nails, tin plate, 
etc. All such goods with the Simmons Hardware 
Company at that time were on the non-profit list and 
even if a salesman sold them he did not receive any 
credit. 

Those were palmy days for selling hardware. The 
main thing to derive the greatest benefit from the con- 
ditions was to have the strength to work hard—to 
stick to it night and day—and to look after all the 
details of the business so our customers would be 
satisfied. Those were long before the days of national 
advertising or super-salesmanship or any of that sort 
of thing. It has often seemed strange to me that 
under such conditions the railroads in those days 
seemed to make money and declare dividends, while - 
in the days since, when it has become a crime to quote 
an inside price on freight rates or to give a pass, they 
seem to find it so difficult to make any profits. Of 
course, I know about the high increase in labor costs 
and state regulation and all that, but still it does seem 
to me that when one considers the conditions, the rail- 
road management in those days must have been pretty 
good. They certainly did give us prompt and satis- 
factory service. 


“No. 8” Arrives in Denver 


One day “No. 8” unexpectedly came to Denver on 
somé mining business. He inquired for me at the 
Roberts Hardware Company and was informed that I 
was at the Simmons office. “Why,” he answered, “I 
did not know we had any office out here.” When he 
walked into “our” office I was very much rattled, and 
when he took a seat beside “our” desk the postman 
came in and threw a.jot of mail on the desk. ‘“What’s 
this?” said “No. 8.” Then I explained to him “our” 
mail order system. I showed him “our” maps all 
marked with tacks where we had mail order customers, 
I showed him form letters I was sending out soliciting 
mail orders, letter No. 1, No. 2; No. 3, No. 4, etc. He 
was very much interested. Then I called up some of 
“our” salesmen and introduced them. He looked at 
me with a curious expression on his face. “Why,” he 
said, “I didn’t know we had such an organization out 
here in Colorado.” 

I invited Mr. Simmons to dinner that night. I will 


‘never forget when I called by at the hotel for Mr. 


Simmons in my little wagon to drive him out to my 
home. He was an expert horseman and I will never 
forget how he stopped and sized up my nag and the 





(Continued on page 56) 
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Rifle Shooting—a Sport 








By PETER CARNEY 


F our hardware merchants 
i] could have visited Camp Perry, 
Ohio, during the month of Sep- 
tember when the national and in- 
ternational rifle championship 


for Dealers 





matches were in progress they 
would have departed from the 
shore of Lake Erie fully convinced 
that rifle shooting as a sport is one 
that they could put considerable ef- 
fort behind in developing. 

There isn’t the least doubt about 
the sport growing in numbers—and 
with a little more promotion work 
from the hardware dealers it will 
grow even faster and become a 


VEN the 

girls are 
becoming rifle 
experts these 
days and are 
excellent pros- 
pects for guns. 
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mighty substantial proposition both 
from a sportsman’s standpoint and 


that of the merchant. There were 
3500 persons at Camp Perry and 
fully 2700 of them were shooting. 
Of the 2700 more than 1400 were 
civilians, the pick of the rifle clubs 
of the United States, men who pur- 
chase their own guns and ammuni- 



















to Kncourage 





Russell Wiles, Jr., 
of Chicago, the 17- 
year-old world’s 
champion shot with 
the 22-calibre rifle 





tion, pay their own expenses to 
shoot and who have to put in the 
best part of a month at the Na- 
tional competition. 

For the 1400 who were at Camp 
Perry there are many thousands 
in the cities and towns who are 

excellent shots, but not quite good 
enough for the championship 
matches. But it is not the experts 
who keep this sport alive; it is the 
man who continues to shoot in the 
hope of becoming an expert. The 
fact that 2700 men and women en- 
gaged in .the national champion- 
ships should be concrete evidence 


VER at the 

left isa 
team of young 
ladies that re- 
cently won a 
national rifle 
contest. 


















A" left, Vir- 

gil Rich- 
ard, 23 years, 
a member of 
the United 
States team 
for five con- 
secutive years. 


that there are plenty of rifle shooters 
and that the hardware dealers should 
get behind the movement to educate 
every American boy and girl in the 
use of the rifle. No other sports 
competition will bring out as many 
contestants as a rifle match. The 
government is encouraging the sport, 
giving rifles and ammunition to all 
newly organized clubs, and in every 
way making the sport one that the 
dealers can cash in on. 

There should be one or more rifle 
clubs in every city; in fact if the 
dealer goes at it right the chances 
are that he can have a municipal 
range erected. Quite a number have 
been built during the past year, 
Worcester, Mass., San Antonio, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., and it only takes live 
wire methods to get results. More 
ranges and more clubs will make for 
more shooting—more business—and 
a more healthful community. There 
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was a time when people laughed 
when one suggested a municipal golf 
links, or municipal tennis courts, 
and some will smile when you talk 
of a municipal rifle range, but just 
the same there is room for a small 
bore range—maybe dozens of them 
in every city. They take up little 
room and afford pleasure to a great 
number. Shooting the .22 calibre 
rifle at 50, 100 and 200 yards gives 
sufficient practice for shooting the 
.30 calibre rifle. The only place 
where the .30 calibre can be shot is 
on a government range. 

But the small bore game is the 
sport of the future. It has been 
taken up by the Government and the 
.22 calibre rifle will be the main 
sport on the government ranges in 
a few years. Right now it is the 
biggest part of the national matches 
and next year when the rifle range 
at Perry will accommodate 3000 
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A right, his 

father, 
W. H. Rich- 
ard, an expert 
rifleman and 
coach of the 
U. S. small 


bore team. 


shooters it would. not be surprising 
to see 1000 men on the small bore 
range. School boys, members of the 
O. R. C. and C. M. T. C., National 
Guard and Civilian clubs all get in- 
struction in the shooting of the small 
bore, and when they go to Camp 
Perry they put up remarkable scores. 
Three of the first six shooters on 
the United States International team 
this year were under twenty-two 
years of age, the high scorer being 
only 17 years. 

The excellent rifles and ammuni- 
tion made in the United States has 
had a great deal to do with the 
progress of the United States in 
range shooting, and has helped con- 
siderably in making our boys and 
men the best marksmen in the 
world—something which they demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of all at 
Camp Perry. Why not cash in on 
rifle shooting? It’s worth while. 


United States team—1923, winners of international small bore match for the Dewar Trophy. Russell Wiles, Jr., 
in center of front row, broke all records in this match 
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(Fig. 1) Left hand door, left hand lock 













(Outside) (Fig. 1) Right hand door, right hand lock 





(Fig. 2) Left hand door (reverse), right hand lock (Outside) (Fig. 2) Right hand door (reverse), left hand lock 


FOR MORTISE LOCKS HAVING THE SAME KEY FUNCTIONS FROM BOTH SIDES OF THE DOOR 
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Builders’ Hardware from 


the Ground Up 


EFERENCE has been made in _ preceding 
articles to reverse bevel locks, to right-hand 
locks, left-hand locks and reversible locks. This 

is an important item of lock knowledge and one that 
requires some experimenting to get well fixed in one’s 
mind. 

The term “reverse bevel” means that the bevel of the 
latch bolt is turned in the “reverse” or opposite direc- 
tion from its “regular” or usual position in locks of 
its kind or type. 

When applied to rim locks and latches, it means they 
are properly set up to be placed on the inside of doors 
that open out. Locks so applied must have an angle 
strike placed on the door stop, as described in an 
earlier article. The latch bolt must have the bevel 
reversed so the flat side will be toward the door, then 
the beveled side will strike against the angle strike, 
thereby allowing the door to close. 


“Reverse Bevel” Mortise Locks 


For mortise locks the term “reverse bevel” should 
be applied only to such locks as are not operated the 
same way from each side of the door—such as front 
door or office door, or hotel corridor door locks, when 
they are applied to doors opening out of instead of into 
a room. In such cases the flat side of the latch bolt 
must be turned toward the outside of the lock, while 
in regular bevel locks (not “reverse bevel”) the flat 
side of the latch bolt is turned toward the inside of 


What You Should Know About Locks 


By W. N. THOMAS 





the lock. If the face of a reverse bevel mortise lock 
is beveled, it must be beveled away from the outside 
of the lock; while for doors opening in (regular bevel 
locks) the face is beveled toward the outside of the 
lock. Locks having split hubs for swivel spindles 
should always be set up so that the portion of the hub 
that has the notch to receive the stop is placed toward 
the outside of the lock, so that when the lock is applied 
and the stop is pushed in or set, the outside knob will 
be stationary and entrance can be gained only by 
means of the key. 

I am reminded by this of an incident that occurred 
several years ago. A rather dignified old gentleman 
in. a town in New York State was building a house. 
It was to be his home, and he wanted everything to 
be the best and most convenient. I sallied forth to 
secure the order for his hardware through the local 
hardware dealer. The old gentleman made his selec- 
tion from my samples, including a heavy cylinder lock 
for his front entrance door. The price was made and 
he gave me the order. The hardware was sent to him. 
By the time of my next visit to that town it had been 
put on. I made it a point to look up the home builder 
to see that everything had turned out to his satisfac- 
tion. 

Could Get In But Not Out 


He told me everything came all right just as 
he had selected and was quite satisfactory except, 
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(Fig. 3) Left hand door, left hand lock 


“ » 
(Fig. 4) Left hand door (reverse), left hand reverse 
bevel lock 





(Outside ) 
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FOR MORTISE LOCKS NOT HAVING THE SAME KEY FUNCTIONS FROM BOTH SIDES OF THE DOOR 
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(Fig. 3) Right hand door, right hand lock 


(Fig. 4) Right hand door (reverse), right hand reverse 
bevel lock 














perhaps, the lock for the front door. “If I were doing 
it again,” he said, “I’d select some other kind. I do 
not quite like the way this one works.” “How does it 
work?” I asked. “Well,” he said, “anyone can come 
in from the outside at any time without the key, just 
walk right in, but when the stop is set I can’t get 
out of the house without a key unless I go through 
the window.” 

I had to admit that I wouldn’t much like that ar- 
rangement, either, and we’d better look it over. The 
trouble was that the carpenter when applying the lock 
had set it up with the notched part of the hub toward 
the inside of the lock. I got hold of the carpenter, we 
set up the lock right and replaced it, much to the satis- 
faction of the old gentleman. I mention this in order 
to illustrate what an unsatisfactory condition may re- 
sult from overlooking a very small detail and also to 
bring out the importance of knowing just what is in 
a lock and what it is built to do. 


Know the Standard Rules 


Since all locks are not made so they can be reversed 
or changed to suit doors hinged on either the right- 
hand or left-hand side or for doors opening in or out, 
it is necessary to know the standard rules for de- 
termining the hand of doors and locks. The rules and 
illustrations given here are taken from the catalogs 
of prominent lock manufacturers, and I believe that 
they represent standard practice: 

1. The hand of a door is always determined from 
the outside. 


2. The “outside” is the street side of an entrance 
door and the corridor side of a room door. The “‘out- 
side” of a communicating door, from room to room, 
is the side from which the butts or hinges are not 
visible when the door is closed. The “outside” of a 
pair of twin doors is the space between them. The 
“outside” of a closet, cupboard or book case door is 
the room side—thus reversing the rule which applies 
to other doors. 

3. If, standing “outside” of a door, the butts are 
on the right, it is a right-hand door; if on the left, it 
is a left-hand door. If, standing outside, the door 
opens from you, or inward, it takes a lock with a 
regular bevel bolt and the hand of the lock is described 
the same as the hand of the door (see Figs. 1 and 2). 
If the door opens toward you, or outward, it takes a 
lock with a reverse bevel bolt and the hand of the lock 
is described as shown by Figs. 3 and 4. 

From the above it will be seen that the description 
of the hand of the lock for doors opening outward 
varies according to the type of lock. 

As cupboard and book case doors always open out, 
locks for such doors, commonly known as cabinet 
locks, are regularly made with the reverse bevel bolts 
and it is not necessary to specify “reverse bevel.” The 
hand of the lock is the same as the hand of the door 
as determined by rule 3 above. 

Take locks of different kinds from your stock and 
study them carefully in connection with these rules 
and diagrams and you will soon be able to know at a 
glance what “hand” lock will be required for any door. 





a decidedly holiday appearance. 





HE December 6 issue of HARpwarE AGE will be a Christmas merchandis- 

ing number. Articles, illustrations, decorations—everything will have 
If you want to know how to dress your 
Christmas windows, merchandise your Christmas stock and find Christmas 
profits—read this issue! December 6 is the date. 
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May Drop Trade Commission From Price 
Maintenance Measure 
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Many Advocates of Legislation Oppose Commission Idea— 
Hearings to Be Held After Holiday Recess— 








(WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26, 1923) 
HE hearings on the bills legaliz- 
ing contracts and agreements for 
the maintenance of resale prices 

fixed by manufacturers of trademarked 
or otherwise identified merchandise, 
which are to be granted by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, will not begin until after 
the Christmas holidays. This decision 
has been reached after a series of con- 
ferences between leading members of 
the new House and the representatives 
of a number of national trade organiza- 
tions who constitute the leading cham- 
pions of the price maintenance move- 
ment. 

Several considerations have moved 
the advocates of the price maintenance 
bills to defer the hearings until after 
the holidays. A controlling reason is 
the fact that, the coming session being 
the first in the new Congress, the time 
of the House up to the holiday recess 
will be occupied in reorganizing the 
committees and filling the numerous 
vacancies. 

Another important reason is the fact 
that a large number of business men 
who wish to appear before the. commit- 
tee, or otherwise take an active part in 
the campaign to secure an early report 
upon a price maintenance bill, will be 
too busy closing up their affairs for the 
expiring year to come to Washington 
until after the Jan. 1 inventories are 
out of the way. 


Kelly Urged to Drop Commission 


A movement has recently been set on 
foot to induce Representative Kelly of 
Pennsylvania to amend his bill before 
reintroducing it so as to eliminate the 
provision giving the Federal Trade 
Commission a measure of supervision 
over the price fixing operations of con- 
cerns that elect to take advantage of 
the proposed statute. If Mr. Kelly de- 
cides to make this change, his bill will 
be almost identical with that intro- 
duced at the last session by Represen- 
tative Merritt of Connecticut, and from 
the standpoint of all the champions of 
price maintenance legislation, there will 
be little or nothing to choose between 
the new Kelly and Merritt bills. 

The opposition to the trade commis- 
sion feature of the Kelly bill has al- 
ways been strong and has made it diffi- 
cult for the advocates of price main- 





Tariff Agitation Taboo 


By W. L. CROUNSE 





tenance to line up supporters in favor 
of the measure. Secretary Hoover ob- 
jected strenuously to giving the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission jurisdiction 
over manufacturers seeking to main- 
tain their resale prices, and it was 
chiefly on this account that the Merritt 
bill was framed. - . 

The suggestion has been made that 
in presenting the price maintenance 
proposition to the new Congress Repre- 
sentatives Kelly and Merritt may be in- 
duced to combine upon a single meas- 
ure to be known as the Kelly-Merritt 
bill. Whether this is done or not it 
will be the duty of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to decide upon the form in which 
the bill is to be reported to the House, 
and in view of the amount of time and 
attention Mr. Kelly has given to the 
price maintenance movement, it is quite 
probable that any measure that is re- 
ported will be known semi-officially as 
the Kelly-Merritt bill. 


Widespread Interest in Subject 


The widespread interest in price 
maintenance legislation and the gen- 
eral recognition of the opportunity 
soon to be afforded the business men of 
the country to lay their views before 
Congress are sharply reflected in 
scores of communications now reach- 
ing representatives and senators here, 
and in bulletins which leading national 
trade associations are sending to their 
members urging prompt cooperation 
in the work of informing Congress of 
the attitude of manufacturers and mer- 
chants in all lines. 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association has sent out a call to its 
members to see their Senators and 
Congressmen before they leave their 
homes and urge their support of the* 
price maintenance bills. It is pointed 
out that Senators and Representatives 
are at all times glad to learn where 
their constituents stand on these im- 
portant economic questions. 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association: at. its recent annual con- 
vention in Cleveland indorsed the prin- 
ciple underlying the Kelly and Merritt 
bills but did not advocate the passage 
of either measure, believing that it 
should be left to the wisdom of Con- 
gress to determine the exact form the 


legislation should take. This associa- 
tion, which embraces a membership of 
approximately 700 and includes sub- 
stantially every large wholesale drug 
house in the country, will be repre- 
sented at the hearings by a special 
committee of members who have. de- 
voted. much time and attention to the 
price maintenance problems. 


To Stop Predatory Price Cutting 


The National Cigar Leaf Tobacco 
Association, an organization which for 
twenty-five years has been active in 
all movements in the interest of high 
business ethics, has advised its mem- 
bers that upon the opening of the new 
Congress the Kelly and Merritt price 
maintenance bills will be reintroduced 
and that “either of these bills will ac- 
complish what the tobacco trade de- 
sires in the way of legalizing the main- 
tenance of resale prices and putting an 
end to predatory price cutting.” 

“No industry has suffered more as 
the result of reckless price cutting 
than that engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of tobacco products,” says the 
association’s circular to its members. 
“All efforts at maintaining prices un- 
der existing laws have falied and it 
has been made clear that no relief can 
be secured short of the enactment of a 
statute definitely legalizing price main- 
tenance.” 

In this connection the circular draws 
attention to the following extract from 
the report on legislation submitted to 
the association’s recent annual con- 
vention. : 


Congress Alone Can Afford Relief 


“The court decisions rendered during 
the past eighteen months have clearly 
emphasized the necessity for legisla- 
tive relief. In the earlier cases the 
United States Supreme Court repeated- 
ly advanced the proposition that a 
manufacturer or merchant ‘might re- 
fuse to sell his goods for any reason or 
for no reason, and these decisions were 
universally accepted as authority for 


the refusal to. sell to price cutters. In. 


later decisions, hawever, the court ‘so 
modified its earlier opinions as to de- 
prive manufacturers and merchants of 
all practical means of enforcing their 
abstract rights. Thus, while it now 
appears that a manufacturer may re- 
fuse to sell to a price cutter, yet if he 
maintains a system by which he can 





(Continued on page 58) 
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GREAT STORES 
IN LITTLE 
WINDOWS 
SHOW 


The best dressed show. window in the world only serves 
as the eye-piece of a telescope through which to glimpse 
the greater magnitude of stock within the store itself. 
For each &ingle item show in the window—there 
are thousands on shelf-and counter; for each variety of 
article on display—there are multitudes not seen until 
the threshold is passed. 


If Our Windows Please You 
we invite ydu to step across the dovr-sill and take a 
little journey up and down our aisles. Your pleasure 
will be increased tenfold and may result in much profit 
to you. 
The House of Hardware 


oward's 


IE = 5ES Mal VERNICNAY. 











“Did you ever think of advertising 
your windows? Read this ad and 
see how Howard handles the subject 


will speak for itself, it doesn’t 

do a bit of harm to occasionally 
sell your store window to the public 
by means of newspaper advertising. 
In the advertisement sent us by How- 
ard’s of Mount Vernon, N. Y., which 
appears in the first column, store win- 
dows are not only called to the reader’s 
attention but the follow-up is excep- 
tionally good, in that it carries the 
reader past the window into the store 
itself, 

The effect of this advertisement, 
which was two columns by 5 in., arouses 
the interest of the window shopper 
through giving an idea of what will be 
found inside the store. There is often 
a tendency on the part of window shop- 
pers to judge the stock of the store by 
what is displayed in the windows, and 
ads such as this one of Howard’s will 
go a long way to correct such an im- 
pression and make the window shopper 
realize that only a fraction of the store 
stock may be featured in the window. 

In our opinion it will pay you to use 
an advertisement of this type every 
week for two or three months. You 
will discover that these ads will focus 
more attention on your windows and 
draw in a greater percentage of win- 
dow shoppers. 


Fine Advertisement on Fall Sports 


No. 2 (7 in. x 10 in.). Here is one 
of the best fall sports advertisements 
that we have seen in some time. It 
comes to us from McCreary Bros. Co., 
Scottsbluff, Neb. 
capitalizes the current interest in foot- 
ball games but enlists the keen interest 
of a tremendous number of school ath- 
letes who are just beginning the basket- 
ball season. In addition to this, by 
featuring punching bags and boxing 
gloves suitable for both men and boys 
it further broadens its appeal, thereby 
reaching a tremendously wide audience. 
So much for the items selected. 

The manner in which the copy has 
been handled js also worthy of your 
close attention. The descriptions are 
very complete and good illustrations 


A LTHOUGH a good store window 


This ad not only, 
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Dealer Advertising 
That Makes ’Em 
Stop, Look—and Buy 


By B. J. PARIS 


reinforce the sales talk. It will be 
noticed that in every case prices are 
quoted and this serves to give the ad 
additional selling punch. 

We strongly urge every hardware 
dealer who has a sporting goods de- 
partment to use an advertisement of 
this character if he wishes to bring in 


PRA McCreary Bros. Co., Scottsbluff 


his store the school athletes of his com- 
munity who represent a wide and profit- 
able market for sporting goods. 


Fall Talk on Spring Gardens 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 11 in.). This adver- 
tisement sent us by the Danbury Hard- 
ware Co, of Danbury, Conn., presents 


vee 


Fall 
Sports 


Equipment of 
Known Merit 





Official Intercollegiate. 
Regulation size and 
weight and construc- 
tion. Complete with 
pure gum bladder. 

No. 5711. Price, $15.00 
Interscholastic. Reg- 
ulation size and shape. 
Oak tanned cowhide. 
Pure gum rubber blad- 

No. 3714. Price, $10.00 





High School Basket 
Ball. Heavy split cow- 
hide with canvas lin- 
ing. Pure rubber blad- 
der and lacing needle. 
No. 3715. High School 
Ball. Our price, $6.00 
School Baske' 


Ball. Extra heavy peb- 
bled grain leather. 
Regulation size and 
shape. Pure gum rub- 
ber bladder and lacing 
needle. 


No. 3717. 


Ball. 


School 
Our 





Regulation Junior Basket Ball. 
Heavy artificial leather, reinforc- 
ed with canvas. Regulation size 
and shape, complete with rubber 


bladder 
No. 3716. Junior. Price, $3.00 





Heavy Pure Gum Bladder. Four-piece for any 
Winchester basket ball. 





No. 3691. Bladder. Our price 
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PAPEL =6'We Pay 


Striking Bags of exceptional merit. 
No. 3846. Popular pear-shaped of 
tanned Yucatan leather. Our price, © 
each, complete $4.00 
No. 3852. Green Napa leather— 


triple sewed—complete with blad- 
der and cord. Our price, each, $5.00 





BOXING GLOVES. Made 
of good quality kid. 

No. 3082. Corbett pattern. 
Padded wrist extensions; 
palm grips; 10-oz. 

set of four $1 

No. 2804. Men’s glove. 
Nappa kid, well stuffed; 7 
to 8-oz. weight. Price, set 


No. 3816. Men’s high grade 

leather back wrist and grip, 

. heavy rubber palm. Full 

size; 6 to 7-oz. Price, set 

: $6.00 


No. 3812. Boys’ Gloyes. High grade leather 
back with heavy Kakin palm and wrist. Fitz- 
simmons style. Our price per set of four, $4.50 
No. 3811. 
price per set of four 


Corbett style, same as above. Our 
$3.75 





Pure Gum Bladders for punching bags. Extra 
heavy four-piece pure gum rubber bladder. The 
very finest. 


No. 3696. Bladder. Each 


SONNET 





There is a whole lot of business to be had on fall sports goods and this McCreary 
ad shows you how to angle for it 
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Te Hardware Company 


249-251.Main St. 





Your Spring 
Garden 


Too early—you say—to think about it now. 
No, September and October are the months. The 
busy hours of a busy life slip by, gone forever— 
but the joys of springtime and tulip time come and 
come again. Think of the pleasure of looking for- 
ward to the unfolding of a new tulip—or a new 
daffodil and cach one, one of nature's own crea- 
tion, unique in size and beauty. 


OUR OWN IMPORTATION 


Hardy Dutch Bulbs 


is now on the way. We shall have something 
very interesting to offer flower lovers in Tulips, 
Daffodils, Crocuses, Hyacinths, Paper Whites. 


Our Prices 


Are usually about 1-3 that charged you by the 
Bulb Houses—and quality, well-ask some of your 
friends to whom we have sold bulbs for 10 years 
past and whose homes and yards are the envy of 
all who see them. Come now, get busy and let's 
make Danbury—'‘a city of flowers'’—long to be 
remembered by the visitor to our town. 


WATCH FOR OUR “BULB” SALE 


DANBURY 


HARDWARE C0. 
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You can make spring gardens a 

profitable fall sales talk if you follow 

out this idea of the Danbury Hard- 
ware Co. 


an idea which can be followed up with 
profit by any hardware dealer who 
handles bulbs. An increasing number 
of people are interested during the fall 
months and even into the winter in 
gathering together an assortment of 
bulbs which they can put away and 
have ready for early spring planting. 
The sale of these bulbs provides a very 
good margin of profit, and the»market 
for them is as wide as your own com- 
munity. 

The hardware dealer in the city 
should be specially interested in run- 
ning an ad of this type. City folks 
have ample opportunity for expressing 
their love for flowers in their back 
yard spaces and newspaper advertising 
is the quick and easy means for reach- 
ing this big market and making pos- 
sible a much wider sale of bulbs. 

The copy in this advertisement is 
handled very well indeed, and creates 
a desire on the part of the home owner 
to improve the appearance of his prop- 
erty through careful planting. 


A Newspaper Store Paper 
No. 4 (2 cols. x 10 in.). A number 


HARDWARE AGE 


of hardware dealers make use of an 
advertisement which duplicates the ap- 
pearance of the store paper. Ads of 
this type are run in varying sizes in 
local newspapers and they have proven 
very successful as business getters 
whenever used. 

We show you this week one of these 
newspaper store papers that has been 
running for some time and which has 
been paying its way. It is published 
by the Boggs Hardware Store at Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa. 


Easy to Read 


On looking over this ad it will be seen 
that the make-up has been very well 
handled. The whole ad is very easy 
to read and the sub-headings break up 
the columns of smaller type. The writer 
has very cleverly woven in items that 





Boggs _ — 


Smooths the way to buying right hardware right. 
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CORN eS 
. See us for 


pers, Lancaster count 
That good long Fibre Si 
Fodder 7 
Husking Pins, al 
ket how it will save you money year 
m. Wrist Bands, Bushel Baskets poedipoe pf segheng-/ Go -4 
service 


I] patterns. 


REASON SON 
Inquisitive Old Gentleman 
= nd what are you digging for 
man? 


THE constitu TION 
or: It’s only your consti- 
tution that has pulled you 
through. 

Patient: I hope you'll bear 
that in mind, doctor, when you 
send your bill in. 

— 


yf THESE CHILLY DAYS 
EI 


Digger: M 
“You don't po “sol ria when 
do you expect to 
“Saturday night!” 


THE SHORTENING DAYS 


We carry a full stock of hot and 
cold blast lanterns in all sizes 
and styles, long and short globe, 
large ad — sizes. Prices 
0e, to $1.50 


—_— 
ECONOMY 
Husband: Excuse me, dear, 
but don’t you cook much more 

for dinner than we can use? 

Wife: Of course! If 1 didn’t, 
how could I economize by utiliz- 
ing left-over di 


POOR HORSE 

“1 should think a horse woald 
be the saddest animal in the 
wor 1d 

on FISHING 
is now at its best. Base, Pike 
and Salmon are biting. Come 
to us for the right tackle. 


SELF STARTER 
“My wife waits for the least 
little thing on my part to make 
troub! le. 
“You're lucky—mine’s a self- 
starter. 


hy? 
“He always, has to hear the 
driver's woe: 


Mrs. Allen Gibble, of Milton 


Newville, and Mrs. A. 
of Beverly, have joined the 
Dexter Washer brigade. 
FATHER'S BUMP 
Phrenologist (to o hep client) 
You have a rem ly large 
ne of filial aedies, my lad. 
lease don’t press it so 
herd sir. we where father hit 
me over the head. 


WORK GLOVES 
Canvas, Jersey, Leather pain. 
and Goat Skin, Price 15¢. 
65¢. 


Customers are one thing, 
profit is another—it takes both 
strings to make music on the 
harp of business 


Paul Snyder, of West ‘Hum- 
melstown street, is enjoying the 
results of his wife’s culhnary 
skill, prepared on a Prizer 
Regal Range, which we, in- 
stalled for him 


HIGH TIME 
to order those stove repairs. 
Do it now. 


0! ME RADIO 
tag of David Ulrich Lang 
+ 


City Man: — you a wire- The. home 
less wet in your home? Brown Street will be kept cor 
Henpeck: Well, we have — with 
broadcaster and @ receiver. Hen. Heatrols. 
rietta does the broadcasting and 
I do the receiving. 





He is rich who owes nothing. 











Many dealers in small towns testify 

to the pulling power of a store paper. 

Here, Boggs shows you just how to 
do it 


interest from’ many different angles. 
For example, there is a sprinkling of 
well-selected humor. There are also a 
number of references to storé custom- 
ers and their purchases which always 
creates a great deal of local interest. 
In addition there is worked into the 
advertisement a number of items con- 
cerning the stock carried by the store. 
In making up items in this manner a 
great deal mote interest is aroused 
than if the ad was devoted to strictly 
descriptions and prices in the orthodox 
manner. 


35 


In other words, the writer of this ad 
has used most of the standard varia- 
tions of a store paper in a single ad, 
of course in much reduced form. But, 
nevertheless, he has succeeded in work- 
ing out in small space the really basic 
features of a store paper so that while 
the ad appears as a regulation news- 
paper announcement it has none of the 
ear-marks of the regulation ad. It is 
different and for that reason com- 
mands attention. 

This type of advertisement is recom- 
mended highly and especially for deal- 
ers in the smaller cities and in the 
country towns. The fact of the matter 
is that a considerable number of hard- 
ware dealers in small towns have found 
out by actual test that this type of a 
newspaper store paper ad has paid them 
best, and have adopted it as their 
standard type of newspaper advertis- 
ing. 

A Hunting Advertisement with 

Atmosphere 


No. 5 (2 cols. x 8 in.). This adver- 
tisement was sent us by the Sumner 
Company, Moncton, N. B., and is a style 
of advertisement that is bound to get 
the attention of the sportsman. A fine 
illustration picturing the delights of 
hunting sets the ad apart immediately 
from type announcements. 

Using the opening of the moose sea- 
son as an interest getter, the writer of 
the advertisement features the store as 
headquarters for everything that the 
hunter will need. 


’MOOSE 


SEASON IS NOW OPEN 


But no matter what game you are going after 


MOOSE, DEER, DUCKS, GEESE 
OR PARTRIDGE 


We have everything in the line of Guns, Am- 
munition, Cleaners, Gun Covers, Belts, Oil, etc. 
that you will require. 


WE RECOMMEND 
DGMINION 

we. CARTRIDGES 

j), AND SHELLS 


MAIN St. MONCTON.N.B. 


It pays to get the real outdoor 
atmosphere in your hunting ads. 
This Sumner ad is a good example of 
the kind of illustration that wins the 
attention of the sportsman 
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What Happened on 


Reminiscences of a Jovial 


E were all bound in a special train for a conven- 

tion in a Western city. My assistant and I had 

lower berths in the Pullman. This time we did 
not engage a drawing room. We knew better than to 
engage a drawing room. We did that last year and all 
the “gang” came to our drawing room, sat on our 
berths, smoked our cigars and cigarettes, dropped 
ashes and matches all over the place, demanded booze, 
told stories and stayed all night. As we were the hosts 
and as most of our visitors were customers, we could 
not ask them to “vamoose.” The next day we were 
wrecks, so this time Ralph and I decided to be “wise 
guys.” We bought lowers and visited the other fellow 
who had a drawing room. 


A Perfect Host 


Well, it was not long after dinner before we were 
crowded as thick as flies in a certain drawing room. 
Our host passed around cigars and cigarettes. The 
colored porter was summoned and ice and White Rock 
were ordered. Soon from some mysterious place, 
Scotch, rye and Bourbon came forth and to the tinkling 
of the ice in the glasses the rounds of stories started. 
The air grew thicker and thicker. Somebody climbed 
up and opened all the transoms. Then somebody else 
objected to the draft. Still the stories went on. 

There were stories of all nationalities—stories about 
Scotchmen, about Irishmen and about Jews. There 
was also the usual line of Pullman car stories. As 
Jim filled his glass for the fourth time from our host’s 
bottle of Scotch, he inquired if we had heard the fast 
story about the Scotchman who met another Scotch- 
man as he came out of a bank. Nobody had heard this 
particular Scotch story. “Well, Andy,” said his Scotch 
friend, “I see ye coming out of the bank. Ye must 
have money to put in.” “No, I put none in,” answered 
Andy. “Then ye must have taken money out.” “No, 
I took none out,” asserted Andy. “Well, then, I would 
like to know what business ye had in the bank.” “It’s 
none of your business,” replied Andy, “but I will tell 
ye. I just dropped in to fill my fountain pen.” The 
whole party agreed that this story, while characteristic, 
was not exciting. 

“Have you heard the story,” asked Bill, “of how 
the traveling salesman got the better of the watchful 
Pullman porter?” “Which one?” was the inquiry. 
Well, Bill told this story, and it was more exciting than 
the one about the Scotchman. 


Then a young salesman present wanted to know if 
we had heard the story about the drinking party on 
the train that ran out of ice. “You mean the story 
where the stranger volunteered to go up to the baggage 
car and bring back some ice?” The young salesman 
blushingly admitted that was the story. “Why,” re- 
marked a veteran, “I heard that story on my first 
trip on the road out in Utah in 1880.” The young 
salesman subsided into silence! 

The train flashed by one electrically-lighted town 
after another. Now and then we would pass another 
train with a terrible roar. The Limited was certainly 
going some. By this time our party was becoming 
confidential. It’s strange, isn’t it, how the conversa- 
tion will sometimes get into a certain groove and not 
for the life of you can you steer it out. This always 
happens, for instance, when you invite divorced people 
to dinner. Somebody is sure to start telling some 
story about a divorce. Then, if the husband of one 
of the ladies present at a dinner committed suicide, 
just as sure as you’re alive, somebody is going to 
start to express their opinion as to whether or not 
there are certain conditions under which a person has 
a right to take their own life. I never knew it to fail! 


The Universal Subject 

So our little party crowded in this drawing room and 
insisted upon talking about booze. Of course, this is 
not an original subject. In fact, it is the one subject 
of conversation at every well-regulated party. There 
is always somebody on hand at every dinner who wants 
to tell you how much booze he has locked up in his 
cellar. There should be an association started called 
“The Amalgamated Society of Booze Bores.”” How we 
do suffer listening to all this booze talk! 

Well—be that as it may—our party after finishing 
with the Scotch, Irish, Jew and Pullman stories, de- 
voted quite a little time to these booze stories. Then 
one of the party insisted upon singing a little song. 
It was a lovely pathetic song about something that 
happened long ago on a moonlight night. If it were 
not for the noise incident to passing through tunnels 
and going over bridges we might have enjoyed that 
song! 

Finally the conversation drifted on to prohibition. 
Of course, there was a sales manager present who said 
he had never had a chance to vote for prohibition. 
He felt that when prohibition was passed one had been 
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11a Convention 


al § Gathering on the Pullman 


put over on him. Then someone else told all about 
the card system they had in Washington with a per- 
sonal record of each Congressman and how these 
Congressmen were blackmailed into voting for prohibi- 
tion. No, these two gentlemen remarked, it was not 
a square deal. They had never had a chance. There- 
fore they did not feel it incumbent upon them to pay 
any attention to the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Then a veteran salesman, who traveled from New 
York to San Francisco and from Minneapolis to 
New Orleans, remarked, “Well, boys, you can say 
just what you please about prohibition, but you might 
as well put it down once and for all that the people 
of this country do want prohibition and it is going 
to stick. Some of these days the whole country is 
going to be bone-dry. Now,” said he, “while I am 
pretty well ‘lit up’ just at this moment, I want all of 
you to know that I am a strict prohibitionist. It may 
not sound just exactly consistent for me to talk this 
way with a highball in my hand, but I want to tell 
you young fellows that I had two brothers who were 
ruined and killed by drink. Both of them were a great 
deal brighter and smarter than I am. Both of them 
had a wonderful chance of life, but drink got them. 
Both had good wives, but drink broke their hearts.” 

Then, after a pause, our little party became a 
regular drink experience meeting. Story after story 
was told of brilliant sales managers and salesmen that 
were ruined by drink. The list was not one of pre- 
prohibition days. Every man in the party told his 
story of relatives and friends who had gone to the 
dogs through drink. Then stories were told of sales- 
men who had stopped drinking just in time. 


What Happened to “X” 

There, for instance, was X, who traveled in Texas. 
He was a wonderful salesman when he was sober, but 
he went the pace and lost job after job. Every new 
job he got was poorer than the job before. Finally 
this salesman, who had been the terror of his territory, 
suddenly braced up and quit drinking. How did it 
happen? One day he told a few friends what caused 
him to reform. It happened that he landed in St. 
Louis at daybreak one morning. Breakfast in the 
hotel was not ready, but it was too late to go to bed. 
Therefore X sat in the rotunda of the hotel with its 
marble floor. As he sat in the dusk of early morning 
a number of women with buckets and mops were on 








Train 


their knees scrubbing the floor, filthy with cigar stubs 
and tobacco juice. Several times he had to move his 
chair to get out of the way of these scrubbers. Finally 
he was impelled by strange fancy to ask each of these 
women how they happened to become scrub-women. In 
every instance their answer was that it was caused by 
drink. X got up and walked out on the street in the 
cold morning air. He walked and walked and thought 
and thought. He had a vision of his wife and 
daughters scrubbing that hotel floor. He returned to 
the hotel with an expression of grim determination on 
his face. This incident happened years ago, but X, 
who is today a wealthy and successful man, never 
afterward touched a drop of liquor. 

Then the stories were told of drinking in combina- 
tion with automobiles and flappers. These were real 
stories—stories that cannot be printed on this page— 
experiences in families that cannot even be written 
about. Our little party in the drawing room was 
getting real life in the raw. 


The Grand Finale 


By this time our host was nodding, bumping his 
head against the Pullman window. Somebody sug- 
gested maybe it was time to go home. Then one man 
spoke up in a rather unsteady way and remarked, 
“Well, I think of all the mean men on earth, the mean- 
est is the man who offers a drink to another man 
when he knows that drink is that man’s mortal weak- 
ness.” All of us agreed. There was no meaner man 
than that, and, as all the booze had disappeared, we 
rose and told our host “good morning” and how much 
we had enjoyed the party. 

“Say,” said Ralph to me on our way back in the 
swaying train to our berth in the other car, “do you 
know that some of the houses sending salesmen to 
this convention gave them positive instructions before 
they left home that if they carried any drink or sup- 
plied any customers with it at this convention, they 
would all be discharged?” “No,” I answered, “I had 
not heard of this.” “Yes, this is true,” said Ralph, 
“and as a result of these orders you will sée a whole 
lot of fellows at this convention scouting around from 
room to room instead of holding receptions in their 
own apartments.” 

And so we did! ! ! 


“THE SALES MANAGER.” 
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CURRENT NEWS 








Sheets Elected Secretary of New 


Retailers’ National Council 


New Body Is Combination 
of All Retail Associations 
in United States 


Representatives of all the national 
retail trade associations at a meeting 
at French Lick Springs, Ind., recently, 
formed a composite organization to be 
known, temporarily at least, as the Re- 
tailers’ National Council, the purpose 
of which will be to form helpful con- 
tacts among the associations repre- 
senting the retail distributing trades 
of the United States. George B. John- 
son, president of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, was elected 
chairman, and Herbert P. Sheets, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association, was elected 
secretary of the new organization. 

The Council’s idea, it is said, springs 
from the recognition by association ex- 
ecutives that there is an essential one- 
ness in the problems facing all retailers, 
and although the several national asso- 
ciations serving separate trades are 
functioning effectively for the develop- 
ment of better and more economical 
methods of distribution, there has been 
a lack of coordination among these 
trades and the organizations that 
represent them. The Council will af- 
ford the opportunity for an exchange 
of information on all such subjects and 
will also operate to create a united 
voice to express retail opinion when- 
ever necessary. 

Representation in the council will be 
by three chosen delegates from each 
association, and meetings will be held 
from time to time at the call of the 
chairman or upon written request from 
any three member associations. The 
next meeting of the Council will be held 
in Chicago, unless the chairman sees 
fit to change the place of; the meeting. 

The membership of the Council will 
consist of those associations represented 
in the initial meeting and any other 
national retail associations that may be 
elected by unanimous vote of the Coun- 
cil. The organizations represented at 
the first meeting were as follows: 
National Retail Hardware Association, 
by Hamp Williams, president, and 
Herbert P. Sheets, secretary. National 
Association of Retail Druggists, by S. 

Henry, secretary, and J. H. Web- 
ster, acting for the president. National 
Association of Retail _ Clothiers, by 
Charles E. Wry, manager? National 
Association of Retail Grocers, by H. 
C. Balsiger, secretary, and John Goode, 
acting for the president. American 
National Retail Jewelers Association, 
by W. Anderson, secretary, and 
Ralph Roessler, acting for the presi- 
dent. National Association of Shoe 
Retailers, by J. J. Slater, president, and 
George M. Spangler, manager. Na- 
tional Federation of Implement Deal- 








ers Associations, by H. J. Hodge, sec- 
retary. National Garment Retailers 
Association, by John W. Hahn, execu- 
tive secretary. National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, by George B. John- 
son, president; Lew Hahn, managing 
director, and Harold R. Young, Wash- 
ington secretary. 

entative figures prepared at the 
first meeting of the Council show that 
the total sales capacity of all of the 
combined retail groups represented 
above amounts to $10,360,000,000. The 
combined associations are said to have 
a membership of 150,200. The total 
number of persons employed in all of 
the retail organizations represented is 
said to be approximately 1,045,400. 


R. L. Wylly to Represent 
Beck-Gregg Hardware Co. 


R. L. Wylly, vice-president and sales 
manager of the Albany Hardware & 
Mill Supply Co., Albany, Ga., has 
resigned to accept a position with the 
Beck-Gregg Hardware Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., as their special representative, 
with headquarters at Savannah, Ga. 
He will cover certain points in South 
Carolina and Georgia for the com- 


pany. 

Mr. Wylly was with J. D. Weed & 
Co., Savannah, as their traveling repre- 
sentative in South Georgia for thirty 
years. He resigned in 1919 to con- 
nect himself with the Albany Hard- 
ware & Mill Supply Co. at its organi- 
zation, filling the positions of travel- 
ing salesman and later of vice -presi- 
dent and sales manager. ' 


Wheeler with Ramsey Chain 


D. I. Wheeler, for the past eight 
years manager of the Cleveland office 
for the Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., 
has been appointed sales engineer for 
the Ramsey Chain Co., Inc., Albany, 
N. Y., manufacturer of a compensating 
joint silent chain. Mr. Wheeler will 
make his headquarters at the main 
office and factory at Albany. 


Cincinnati Radio Dealers 
Organize 


The Cincinnati Radio Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has been organized with L. 
Burkart, president, and G. D. Kroeger, 
secretary-treasurer. The object of the 
association is to promote the welfare 
of the radio business, with the idea of 
securing cooperation among the 
legitimate dealers and to eliminate the 
irresponsible dealers. 


W. A. Dow, Vice-President 
Chandler & Farquhar Co. 


Walter A. Dow, connected with the 
Chandler & Farquhar Co., machinists 
and mechanics tools and supplies, 250- 
260 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass., 
has recently been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 

Mr. Dow was born in Somerville, 
Mass., in 1858 and after attending the 


Walter A. Dow 


schools in Somerville, entered the em- 
ploy of A. J. Wilkinson Co., Boston, at 
the age of seventeen years. He be- 
came connected with Chandler & Far- 
quhar Co. in 1894, traveling for fifteen 
years in the New England territory. 


R. W. Gorham to Head Sales 
for Altorfer Bros. 


R. W. Gorham has recently been 
appointed sales manager of Altorfer 
Bros., manufacturers of A B C Wash- 
ing and Ironing Machines, Peoria, IIl. 
Mr. Gorham has been associated with 
the hardware trade for many years 
and has been sales manager of a num- 
ber of large companies in the East 
and Middle East. 


Pennsylvania Save the Surface 
Salesmen Elect 


The election of officers for the en- 
suing year was the outstanding feat- 
ure of the meeting of The Save the 
Surface Salesmen’s Club, of Pennsyl- 
vania, held in Philadelphia, Nov. 9. 
The new officers are as follows: 

President, Willard E. Maston, The 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co.; first vice- 
president, William A. Smiley, The 
Pure Oil Co.; second vice-president, 
Ralph G. Ebeling, Mayor & Loewen- 
stein; secretary, G. G. Williams, John 
Lucas & Co.; treasurer, Charles Clarke, 
Oil Products Co. Directors: G. 
Beitzel, F. M. Crittenden, W. A. 





Smiley, A D. Graf, W. F. Warriner, 
A W. Weisbrod, F. ’P. Jackson. 
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Walter M. Taussig 
Dead 


Hardware Mfr. and Politician 
Shoots Himself in Fit 
of Melancholia 


Walter M. Taussig, president of the 
Challenge Cutlery Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., a former vice-president of the 
American Chain Co., of the same city, 
a former president of Wiebusch & 








Walter M. Taussig 


Hilger, hardware distributors, of New 
York City, and at the time of his 
death, mayor of Yonkers, N. Y., shot 
himself through the forehead Nov. 21, 
in the garage adjoining his residence, 
191 Park Avenue, Yonkers. Mr. Taus- 
sig was 61 years old. His family 
denied a report that Mr. Taussig was 
financially embarrassed, and _ attrib- 
uted his suicide to melancholia, in- 
duced by his defeat at the last election, 
when he ran for reelection as mayor, 
and to the fact that it had been planned 
that he should undergo a serious oper- 
ation. 

Coroner Edward F. Fitzgerald of 
Westchester County, after a brief in- 
vestigation, gave a verdict of suicide. 
Mayor Taussig was born in St. Louis 
on June 10, 1862, the son of Dr. Wil- 
liam Taussig, founder of the St. Louis 
Terminal Railroad Association. He 
moved to Bridgeport in 1879 and event- 
ually became president of Wiebusch & 
Hilger, hardware exporters. He was 
a vice-president of the American Chain 
Company of Bridgeport up to 1921, 
and was president of the Challenge 
Cutlery Company of that city at the 
time of his death. 

Two years ago he was virtually 
drafted by Yonkers Democrats to head 
their ticket. He was the only member 
of the ticket to be elected, an evidence 
of his popularity. During his term of 
office he fought gas rates as excessive 
and combated “service” charges by 
public service corporations. He en- 
gaged in many philanthropies. At the 








last election he was defeated by his 
Republican rival, Ulrich Weisendanger, 


by 1025 votes. The only criticism 
leveled at the Mayor in the recent cam- 
paign, which was exceptionally keen, 
was for several of his appointments. 

In addition to his widow, the Mayor 
left a son, Frank Taussig, who is con- 
nected with the Grolier Society, pub- 
lishers; a daughter, Lucie Taussig, now 
in the Society Islands, and two married 
daughters—Mrs. R. A. Spaeth, wife of 
a professor of biology at Johns Hopkins 
University, and Mrs. Carl A. Scott, 
wife of a Yonkers electrical contractor. 
Miss Taussig is a member of the 
editorial staff of The Freeman. The 
late mayor’s sister, Mrs. Alfred Bran- 
deis, is a sister-in-law of Supreme 


Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis, and | 


his brother, Professor Frank W. Taus- 


sig, Harvard economist, formerly was | 


chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission. 


Frank E. Watts Joins Apex 
Organization 


Frank E. Watts has joined the or- 
ganization of The Apex Electrical Dis- 
tributing Company, Cleveland, in the 
capacity of director of distribution and 
publicity. For the past three and a 
half years, Mr. Watts has_ been 
identified with the Gage Publishing 








F. E. Watts 
Company, of New York, first as as- 
sistant to the president, and later as 


editor of Electrical Record and edi- 
torial director of the Spanish publica- 
tion, Electricidad en America. He 
has for ten years made a special study 
of the economics of distribution. 

In his connection with the Apex 
Company, the work of Mr. Watts will 
be of a national character, as hereto- 
fore. 





William S. Silpath Co. Now 
Manufacturers’ Agent 


William 'S. Silpath Co., 261 Franklin 
Street, Boston, is now manufacturers’ 
agent for wire cloth, wire work, wire 
fabric, perforated metal, etc. 














Cincinnati Hardware Club 
Elects Oscar Small 


President 


The election of officers for the en- 
suing year and a discussion of plans 
for the convention in February, of the 
Ohio Hardware Association, by visit- 
ing officers and directors of that body 
were features of the annual meeting 
of the Hardware Club of Cinéinnati, 
held Nov. 15, at the Hotel Metropole. 

Oscar Small was elected president 
to succeed George M. Schoot, who had 
held the position for two terms. Fred 
Wankelman was elected first vice- 
president; Carl Koehler, second vice- 
president; E. J. Becker for the four- 
teenth successive year was elected 
secretary, and C. E. Pfau, treasurer, 
a position, according to retiring Presi- 
dent ‘Schott, ‘which he can hold, by 
virtue of his financial ability, for life. 

President Pfarr, of the State Asso- 
ciation, paid a tribute to the club mem- 
bers for the great work accomplished 
at past conventions, and said that he 
knew that the same cooperation would 
be extended the directors of the asso- 
ciation in putting the convention over 


this year. Jim Carson, State secretary, 
announced that the convention would 
be held in Music Hall, Cincinnati. 





Andrew T. Johnston Succeeds 
Ferris P. Leggett 


Andrew T. Johnston has succeeded 
the late Ferris P. Leggett as sole 
owner of the retail business located at 
628 South Eleventh Street, Philadel- 
phia. The business will continue under 
the name of “Leggett’s Hardware 
Store.” 

Mr. Johnston was a school boy of 
eleven years when he applied to Ferris 
P. Leggett for a job as errand boy in 





Andrew T. Johnston 


1892. He has stuck to the job all 
these years rendering courteous ser- 
vice and building an enviable business 
reputation. Mr. Johnston is active in 
hardware association work. 


40 


Banker’s Talk Holds 
Philly Dealers 


Credits and Collections Dis- 
cussed from 7 p.m. 


"Til Midnight 


A discussion of banking, credits and 
collections were the principal topics 
at the meeting of the Retail Hardware 
Association of Philadelphia, held in 
Green’s Hotel, Philadelphia, Nov. 15. 

President Harry D. Kaiser informed 
those present that there were three 
elements vital to the welfare of the 
retail merchant that could not be con- 
sidered lightly and therefore the en- 
tire evening would be devoted to the 
problems of banks and banking, credits 
and collections, also price service as a 
guide to intelligent and profitable buy- 
ing. Committees had prepared for this 
meeting so that there would be no lost 
time or unnecessary elements involved. 
The meeting continued from 7 o’clock 
until midnight. 

George C. Rudolph, secretary-treas- 
urer of Cobbs Creek Title & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, said: “The bank is a 
place where every business man should 
make his headquarters, because a bank 
is the most wonderful thing in the way 
of service you can imagine. You may 
think a banking institution looks too 
big for you, but the fact is that officers 
connected with a bank are looking for 
you and asking of you to come in and 
ask for service as well as favors. 
There is really such competition among 
banks that » Be are all fighting for 
business and only too glad to offer 
whatever service they can. 

Mr. Rudolph went into detail re- 
lative to classes of notes, drafts of 
various kinds and negotiable papers. 
He cautioned his hearers against a 
too common practice on the part of 
some business men who find their bal- 
ance getting down to a low figure, say 
$50, and then making a rush for the 
bank fora loan. He said, “If you think 
you are going to need a loan, apply 
for it before your balance gets down 
to $50. Practically 75 per cent to 90 
per cent of business is done on credit, 
we could not do without credit, we 
could not get along. To ascertain if 
a man is worthy, go to your banker, 
for he is in personal touch with the 
big inter-locking credit departments 
covering a nearly unlimited territory. 
While a bank does not undertake to 
audit your books, it does offer you a 
service of solution to many problems 
and will gladly go over matters with 
you if given the opportunity. There 
is nothing insulting involved when a 
bank asks you questions, as it is only 
fair and square that it should be done 
as a means of protection to the bank. 
You would not care to have an account 
with a careless financial institution. 
It is well to add that it is good policy 
also to have accounts in more than one 
bank—don’t carry your eggs in one 
basket.” 

Josiah H. Marvis, an attorney, who 
has been successful in running down 
and collecting bad debts for some of 
the retailers, presented a credit and 
collecting system, which was so ob- 
viously effective that the members 
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decided to adopt the plan which also 
gives the retailers the services of this 
lawyer. 

Sharon E. Jones, secretary-treas- 
urer, of the P. A. S. H. A., presented 
a price service plan to which every 
member present immediately sub- 
scribed. ‘This service is furnished by 
the Masback Hardware Co., of New 
York. Mr. Jones cited an instance 
where a lack of knowledge on the part 
of a merchant caused a difference of 
$17,000 on a certain transaction which 
might have been avoided had the mer- 
chant been in possession of correct 
costs of his stocks. 


Obituary 


Arthur C. Allen 


Arthur C. Allen, ‘secretary of the 
Allen Hardware Co., Buffalo, New York, 
died at his home, Nov. 14, of pneumonia. 
Mr. Allen had grown up in the hard- 
ware business founded by his father 
George B. Allen. He is survived by 


his wife, Sadie M. Allen, and four 
Jean, Bruce, 


children, Mary Louise, 
and Arthur. 





Modern Arabian Nights 
Inbad the Dealer 





SAY YOUNG FELLER-(F 
YOULL CARRY ME ACROSS 
THIS LITTLE STREAM ILL 
REWARD YOU LIBERALLY— 











HOLD ON YOUNG 
FELLER- WERE 











VH- JUST FRY 


70. GET ME OFF 
AI HERE 
0 STAY 
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Hugo Scherer 


Hugo Scherer, who died at his home 
in Detroit recently, was one of the 
city’s prominent citizens and one who 
played an active part in its industrial 
and business development of the past 
40 years. Mr. Scherer was originally 
a manufacturer of carriage accessories 
and with the introduction of the motor 
car began to manufacture hardware 
and other accessories for the auto- 
motive industry. At the time of his 
death he was president of the Detroit 
Forging Co., and was a director in 
several large financial institutions in 
Detroit. 


Amos Peck Mack 


Amos Peck Mack, president, Mack 
& Co., makers of edged tools, died in 
Rochester, N. Y., on Nov. 6, after a 
long illness. 


Large Crowd at Eighth Auto 
Equipment Association 
Show in Chicago 


A large number of manufacturers 
exhibited at the eighth annual con- 
vention of the fifth annual show of the 
Automotive Equipment Association, 
held recently in Chicago, Ill 

Representative Clyde Kelly, of Penn- 
sylvania, talked on the “Stephens- 
Kelly Bill,” which will be introduced 
in Congress again this session. Rough- 
ly, the bill will permit manufacturers 
to place a schedule of prices with the 
Government which are to be main- 
tained. The bill was indorsed by the 
convention and its passage urged. 

M. P. McNair, head of the Harvard 
Research Bureau, outlined the work 
of his organization and there is a 
possibility of a careful survey being 
made of the automotive equipment to 
bring out certain points about costs 
and distribution. 

An increase in promoting the idea 
of auto accessories for Christmas gifts 
was noticed in the exhibits. Much of 
the merchandise was shown in holly 
boxes or packages. All kinds of equip- 
ment, such as steel racks and bins for 
parts, and store fixtures, received con- 
siderable attention. 

The merchandising program will 
continue to expand, it was said, and 
not only the Christmas gift idea 
be extended, but attention will be 
directed to merchandising of replace- 
ment parts, etc. 

The retiring president, Nelson H. 
Oliver, Metal Specialties Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, was succeeded by W. 
E. Wissler, Herring Motor Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. W. T. Morris, Ameri- 
can Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn., was 
elected vice-president. William M. 
Webster will continue as commissioner, 
and it was largely due to his untiring 
efforts that this convention was such 
a large success. 

At the same time of this convention, 
a group of manufacturers, not mem- 
bers of the Automotive Equipment 
Association, exhibited at the armory. 
This was the first year any other 
shows were held at the same time and 
it is not known if the practice is to 
be continued in other years. 
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Price Concessions Reported 
—Buying Continues Steady 


ONSISTENT buying activity for both seasonal and staple items features the hard- 
ware markets throughout the country. No major price changes were announced 
during the week, although a number of small readjustments were reported by 

individual manufacturers and jobbers. 


The opinion seems to be growing in some sections that slightly lower prices may 
obtain shortly after the first of the year, although there is an equally large element who 
anticipate some advances on seasonal spring lines. 


It is said that some of the large buyers are receiving slight price concessions, al- 
though no weakness is observable in any of the staples. 





Manufacturers’ Price Changes 


RACTICALLY all manufacturers of carpenters’, 
machinists’, blacksmiths’ and riveters’ hammers 
have issued new price lists showing a reduction of 
Hatchets have also been 
reduced in the neighborhood of 10 per cent. 
Tremont Nail Co., West Wareham, Mass., has made 


approximately 10 per cent. 


a downward readjustment on cut nails amounting 
to about 20 cents per keg. 

Some manufacturers have advanced garden bar- 
rows 50 cents each. 

Crowbar manufacturers have 

50 cents per cwt. 


advanced prices 


Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


NEW YORK.—Current business is 
active. Jobbers have put into effect 
new prices on hammers and hatchets. 
Solder was reduced 1c. per lb. and a 
number of small individual house 
changes or readjustments are being 
made, 


CHICAGO — Very few important 
price changes were announced locally. 

Eye hammers and sledges were re- 
duced 1c. per lb. While the reduction 
was ‘not made by manufacturers, the 
market as a whole is not strong. Lin- 
seed oil and turpentine retained the 
same levels after several weeks of 
changes. 

Steel sheets were reduced 50c. per 
100 Ib. This action was taken locally. 
Although the Steel Corporation had 
confirmed present prices for next quar- 
ter delivery, concessions are obtainable 
from independent mills. 


BOSTON. — Advances and declines 
are again reported in the hardware mar- 
ket, but for the first time in many 


* weeks the latter outnumber the former. 


On the up-side we have an advance of 
50c. each in garden barrows, 50c. per 
100 lb. in crow bars, and a slight one 
in baseballs, while a readjustment in 
discount allowances on steel goods 
amounts to an uplift of 5 per cent. On 
the other side a drop of 25c. a dozen in 
galvanized watering pots, 10 per cent 
each in hammers and hatchets, 20c. per 
100 Ib. in cut nails and slight adjust- 
ment in wedges constitute the most 
noteworthy depreciations. 
PITTSBURGH.—The local market is 
absolutely devoid of any important 
changes in hardware prices, except on 
some small unimportant lines. Jobbers 
still feel there will be some readjust- 
ments to a lower basis, but probably 


not until after the first of the year. It 
is expected that pig iron prices will 
now be more stable, owing to the heavy 
buying in the past week at all the im- 
portant consuming centers. This ought 
to have the effect of firming up prices 
on some of the other heavier steel lines. 


CLEVELAND. — Jobbers announce 
that there will be no price change on 
roller skates. Rope is still being shaded 
4c, in some sections. Jobbers expect- 
ing stiffer rope offerings. Nail and 
wire market fairly firm. Holiday buy- 
ing heavier. Holiday sales increasing. 


TWIN CITIES.—Market conditions 
as regards prices continue to be rather 
quiet and very few changes of any im- 
portance are being made. There have 
been no changes during the past week 
on such items as are quoted. The tone 


of the market is good. 





Special Concessions 
to Large Buyers 


Staple Lines Are Unaffected 
by Tendency to Shade Price, 
Jobbers Say 


It is understood that a number of 
small price concessions are being made 
by some manufacturers to large buy- 
ers. No concessions are apparently 
being made on any of the standard or 
staple lines, but jobbers admit that 
they are able to obtain slight con- 
cessions from some of the less active 
factories. 

The reason for this is said to be 
the difficulty some firms are experienc- 
ing in securing advance orders, and al- 
so in obtaining current orders in satis- 
factory volume. Some of the con- 
cessions are said to be in the nature 
of the seller absorbing some of the 
freight costs, or of giving special terms 
of dating. 

It should be understood, however, 
jobbers point out, that this is not a 
general practice and is restricted to 
more or less of an undercurrent move- 
ment in the market. Some jobbers 
nevertheless see in this a tendency that 
will eventually bring about lower es- 
tablished prices. Others refuse te ad- 
mit that it has any direct bearing on 
present business, although they con- 
cede that it may eventually affect the 
market indirectly. 


Garden Tools and Wire 
May Advance 


Sereen wire and garden tools are 
likely to advance before the opening 
of the spring buying season, jobbers 
say, because prices are not guaranteed 
except on orders placed. During the 
last three years manufacturers have 


Following are the new prices to re- 
tailers, f.o.b. factory, on the Plumb 
line of hammers, hatchets and axes, 
together with the “each” price to the 
consumer. As reported in the Nov. 22 
issue of HARDWARE AGE, Fayette R. 
Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., reduced 
= on hammers 10 per cent, on 
atchets and adzes 12% per cent and 
on broad axes 15 per cent. 


HAMMERS 


No. Size Per Doz. Bach 
Nalls, Adze Eye Plain Face 
HF 70 0 $1 


HF 
Nall, Adze Eye Bell 
HF 80 


HF 81 
HF 82 
HF 83 
HF 84 
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New York Market News 


accepted orders in the fall for spring 
goods at the prices quoted early in 
autumn. On or about Dec. 1, for the 
last three years, jobbers say, a 5 per 
cent advance has been made effective 
on all orders not booked. The reason 
for this was to encourage early buying. 
Up to time of publication this has 
not been done this year, but it may 
be worth noting that jobbers seem to 
be expecting an advance on screen wire 
and garden tools in the near future. 





New Three-Quart 


Freezer 


The Auto Vacuum Freezer Co., 
Inc., 220 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City, is now 
making a 3-qt. size freezer in 
response, it is said, to many calls 
for this size from the local trade. 
A number of improvements have 
also been made, and the com- 
pany’s patents are reported to 
have been extended 11 years. 











Demands for Sweepers 
Exhaust Stocks 


Jobbers report an exceptionally large 
demand for carpet sweepers. hole- 
sale stocks are said to be badly broken, 
and factories are behind on orders. 
The reason advanced for this con- 
dition is that factories were unable 
to catch up with the demands before 
the fall and winter buying started. 

As a result of this condition some 
of the local retailers are concentrating 
their sales efforts on vacuum cleaners, 
and it is said in some sections that a 
number of vacuum cleaners have been 
sold which would not have been dis- 
posed of if the stock of sweepers had 
been plentiful. 





NEW PLUMB PRICES 


Triple Claw, Adze Eye, Bell Face 
HF 125 11% 14.00 

Ripping, Adze Eye Plain Fac 
HF 175 1 12.50 
HF 76 1% 12.00 

Ripping, Adze Eye Bell Face 
HF 85 11 12.50 
HF 86 11% 12.00 
Farriers, Adze Eye Octagon Pole 
HF 172 3 12.00 
Farriers, Adze Eye Round Pole 
HF 182 3 10.75 


Paneling, 9.65 


Tinners’ 
HF 


Riveting, 


Hand, Engineers and B 
1 lb. 10 oz. HF 280 


2 Ib. 
2 Ib. 10 oz. 
3 Ib. 
3 Ib. 8 oz. 


HF 281 
HF 282 
HF 283 
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Builders’ Hardware 
More Plentiful 


—_—— 


Slight Weakening in Market 
Not Likely to Last Long 
Observers Believe 


Manufacturers of builders’ hard- 
ware are said to be rapidly catching 
up with the demand. Some jobbers 
even go so far as to say that they be- 
lieve the general builders’ hardware 
market shows signs of weakness, and 
that they would not be surprised if 
slightly lower prices were made as an 
inducement to the trade to make more 
liberal purchases. 

It should be understood, however, 
that jobbers who entertain this opinion 
do not anticipate any large price 
recessions on any of the essential 
builders’ hardware items. They simply 
feel, it is said, that on some of the less 
active items temporary concessions may 
be made so that the factories may be 
able to operate without temporarily 
closing down some of their depart- 
ments. 

Any shutting down of any depart- 
ment by builders’ hardware manu- 
facturers, jobbers say, would make it 
difficult to meet the large demand that 
is expected to develop in the spring 
when building operations are resumed 
on a broad scale. 

An exceptionally good business in 
builders’ hardware is expected next 
spring, and jobbers are advising their 
customers to buy as liberally as their 
requirements will permit so as to have 
their stocks well balanced when the 
spring buying starts, at which time 
some believe higher prices may pre- 
vail. 


Engineers’ Double Face 
2 lb. 6 oz. 272 
Machinists’ Ball Pein 
4 0z. HF 369 
HF 370 
HF 371 
HF 372 
HF 373 


Price sumer 
Size Per Doz. Bach 


12,20 1.55 
14.00 1.75 


12.20 1.55 
HF 397 14.00 1.75 
Brick, Plain Eye 
HF 2580 12.00 1.50 
Brick, Adze Eye 


HF 461 12.90 1.65 
Prospecting Pick 
HF 470 16.00 2.00 


No. 
Machinists’ Crass Pein 
HF 415 


HF 417 
Machinists’ Straight Pein 
HF 395 














110 
111 
112 












cipally in demand: 
ers, $2.10 each. 


$3.25 each 


$14.25 per doz. 


Machine bolts, 


Screw anchors, 


cent. 


doz. 


tern, 21c. wg 
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carriage bolts, small, 
cent; large, 35 to 35- 
small, 


“Parlor Queen”, $56 P 
cess’’, 950 per doz.; 
$36 per doz.; “Universal” 
per doz.; ‘Universal’ Jap., $42 per 


1 $14.50 
1% 14.00 
2 13.50 


010 1 18.50 
011 1% 18.00 
012 2 17.50 
HATCHETS 
Shingling 2951 1 $12.50 
2952 2 13.15 
Half 2961 1 13.15 
2962 2 13.75 
2963 3 14.40 
Lathing 2981 1 12.50 
2982 2 13.15 
Claw 2971 1 13.75 
2972 2 14.40 
Broad 2991 1 15.15 
2992 2 17.15 
2993 3 19.15 
2994 4 21.15 
2995 5 23.15 
Double Bevel Broad 
HF 2341 1 15.15 
HF 2342 2 17.15 
HF 2343 3 19.15 
HF 2344 4 21.15 
Flooring 3985 1 15.15 
2986 2 17.15 
Barrel 635 0 13.75 
636 1 14.35 
Produce 3005 13.75 


AXES. —Handled axes, 2% t 
$19. ae per doz.; A 3% to 3% 
; ts) 





FANCY PATTERN NAIL HAMMERS 
Octagon Neck, Octagon Face 


$1.85 
1.75 
1.65 


Octagon Neck, Octagon Face, Nickel Plated 


2.35 
2.25 
2.15 


$1.55 
1.65 
1.65 
1.75 
1.80 
1.55 
1.65 
1.75 
1.80 
1.90 
2.15 
2.40 
2.65 
2.90 


1.90 
2.15 
2.40 
2.65 
1.90 
2.15 
1.70 
1.80 
1.70 


ASH SIFTERS.—Rotary ash sift- 
AUTO rene, —Columbian, No. 143, 


ib. $19. 3 
$19.7 
er doz.; 4% 
oz.; 5 


per 
Ib., 


ouse axes, 2% Ib., 19 in. handles, 


BOLTS AND NUTS. — Common 


35 to 35-10 per 


10 


per cent. 
45 to 45-10 
per cent; large, 45 to 45-10 per cent. 
Lag screws, 45 to 45-10 per cent. 
Stove bolts, 70-10 to 75 per cent, 
both flat and round head. 
Sink bolts, 70-10 to 75 per cent. 
Tire bolts, 45 to 50 per cent. 
Step bolts, 40-5 per cent. 
75-10 per cent. 
Lag screw shields, 80-15-5 per cent. 
Machine bolt shields, 


Toy Sweepers.—‘‘Little Daisy’ 
6 or 9 doz.) $2.10 
Queen” (3, 6 or 9 doz.) $3.50 per doz.; 
“Little Jewel’ (1 doz.) $10 per doz. 

COTTON GLOVES.—Jersey pat- 
light canvas, 
without cu s, 14c. per pair; heavy 
canvas, without cuffs, 22c. per pair. 


DOOR KNOBS.—Mineral rim, 18c. 


panes ek tt as 45 
“American Queen”, 
“Club”, $108 per doz.; 
per doz.; “Grand Rapids’ Nic, $48 per 
doz. ; “Grand Rapids’ Jap., 
doz.; “Grand” Jap., 


60-10-5 per 

$54 per doz.; 
“ptite”, $60 

$44 per 

$60 per doz.; 
er doz.; ‘‘Prin- 
Standard” Jap., 
Nic., $46 

(3, 

per doz.; ‘Little 
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New York Market News 


FANCY PATTERN HATCHETS 
Price to 
Con- 
Price sumer 
No. Size Per Doz. Bach 
Box HF 3010 120z. $21.00 $2.60 
HF 3011 160z. 21.75 ’ 
HF 3020 170z. 22.50 2.80 
HF 3020S17 oz. 22.50 2.80 
Shingling, Adze Eye Bell Pole 
HF 520 1 19.70 2.45 
Half, Adze ~ : 
530 1 19.70 2.45 
HF 531 2 20.35 2.50 
Lathing, Adze Eye Bell Pole 
HF 0550 1 19.70 2.45 
Lathing, Underhill Pattern 
HF 1961 21.75 2.70 


HF 1962 22.50 2.80 
Experts Shinglers, with aes 
565 24. 3.00 


Expert Lathers 545 : 22.5 2.80 
Rig Builders RB2 2 18. ro 2.35 
RB3 3 19.35 2.45 

Car Builders, Plain Head 
CB2 2 16.25 2.05 
CB3 3 17.40 2.20 

Car Builders, Scored Head 
CBX2 2 17.25 2.15 
CBX3 3 18.35 2.30 

Half, Oct. = and Face 


HF 2291 16.25 2.05 
Half, Oct. Neck and Face, Ni ry Plated 
2271 2 21. 2.65 


BROAD AXES, pn 
Conte Pattern, Round Corner 
* 45 


epee nde eecauneeate 5.00 $5.75 
Gees MPawe- sesccaves 47.50 6.00 
AT? vs adoacntewdsee 50.00 6.25 
rua i Taare 
ie SR A eee 40.00 5.00 
7i%- 8 Ib. SS SR 44.00 5 








CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 


The following are jobbers’ quotations 
on some of the seasonable lines prin- 


per pair; mineral mortise, 19c. per 
pair; jet, porcelain rim, 19%c. per 
pair; jet and porcelain mortise, 20c. 
per pair. 

FURNACE SCOOP S.—Furnace 
scoops, hollow back, steel D handle, 
49c. each. Long handle, 52c. each. 
Hollow back, wood D handle, §43c. 
each, All less 5 per cent for bundle 
lots. 

GALVANIZED PAILS.—Galvanized 
pails, 8-qt., 19c. each; 10-qt., 22c. 
each; 12-qt., 24c. each; 14-qt., 27c. 
each; 16-qt., 32c. each. 

Heavy galvanized pails, 12-qt., 35c. 
each; 14-qt., 40c. each; 16-qt., 46c. 
each. 

Galvanized tubs, No. 1, 69c. each; 
No. 2, 78c. each; No. 3, 91c. each. 

ICE SKATES.—Ice skates (Union 
Hardware)—No. 1624, 80c.; No. 1624%, 
$1.15; No. 1724%, 91.43: No. 1824, 2: 


No. '1924%%, $2.80; No. 524% 21; 
No. 424%, $1.53; No. 724, $2; No 
924%, $2.94 5%, 88c.; No 


ie 
562414, $1.36; No. 5724%, $1.68; No 
58 $2.15; No. 5924%, 93.19; No 


x ; No. 
724L, $2.38; No. 924%L, $3.50; No. BA. 
$3.94: No. 96, $5.50; oe. 07, $1.25; No. 
08, $2.25; “No. 08%, 

Sundries and parts = list 30-5 
per cent. 

NAILS.—Wire nails, $4 to $4.25 
base, per keg. 

Cut nails, $4.50 base, per keg. 

Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
70 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 12, 100 Ib., $7.55, 
galvanized; and plain, $5.55. 

ROPE.—Pure Manila rope, 18c. base 
per lb.; hardware grade, 17%c. base 
per Ib. 

SCREWS.—Flat head steel ma- 
chine screws, 66% per cent. 

Round head steel machine screws, 
66% per cent. 














ADZES, (Unhandied) 
Price to 
Con- ' 
Price sumer 
Size Per Doz. Each 







No. 
Carpenters, Half Head 










PRORTEE Dibcéeéccceaes $18.00 $2.25 
Carpenters, Full Head 
344-4-4% in..........-. 18.00 2.25 
Railroad, Half Head, 5 in. 19.25 2.45 
Railroad, Full Head, 5 in.. 19.25 2.45 
Ship Carpenters, Plain Bit 
OG Se sis cc wecas 22.35 2.80 3 
aap, Carpenters, With Lip 
4% and 5% in.......... 26.55 3.35 


CHOPPING AXES 


Dreadnaught, Non-Rusting Black, 
(Unhandled) 


(Base Weight 3% Ib.) 





SP ME nas ct co kead ene $14.50 $1.90 
MI ek dankscesene 19.50 2.50 "s 
Dreadnaught, eee nen, Black, 
(Handled) 
(Base Weight 3% >) 
DR To vonecdetccveceus "$18.75 $2.40 
DIGEST GE bcc cdvcddcecguce 23.75 3.00 
BOYS’ AXES A 
No. HF662, Size 2, 2% Ib. 
MERE, nc deaveccveuce $13.75 $1.80 
HOUSE AXES < 
No. HF665, Size.2, 2% Ib. 
i, ee $13.25 $1.75 
HUNTERS’ HATCHETS 
No. HF672..... pO eee $11.25 $1.40 
No. HF674..... ee Sauk: 11.50 1.45 
SCOUT AXES 
Plumb Scout Axes 
Without Sheaths...... $11.50 ° $1.40 
With Sheaths.......... 14.50 1.80 






Prices to Retailer—F. O. B. Factory 











Flat head brass machine screws, 

60 per cent. 4 
Round head brass machine screws, 

60 per cent. 





Flat head steel wood screws, bright, 
full packages, 75-20 per cent. 

Galvanized, 60-20 per cent. 

Flat head brass, 72%4-20 per cent. 

Round head blued, 72%%-20 per cent. 

Round head nickel plated, 6244-20 










per cent. 

Round head brass, 6714-20 per cent. 

Prices vary in different sections of as 
the city. 

SIDEWALK SCRAPERS. — Side- 





bw pro scrapers, tank riveted, 4 x 7, 
$4 Bet doz; scraper with shank, 5 x 7, 
per ‘doz.; scraper with socket, 

x 7, $8.75 per doz. « 

SNOW SHOVELS.—Snow shovels, 
tet, 2 rivets, long haridle, $4.75 per y 
oz. ‘ 

Galvanized snow shovels, 21% x 16, 

D handle, $13 per doz. 

SOLDER.—Kester string solder in 
1-lb. spools, 57c. per spool. 

Bar solder, commercial grade, 3ic. 
per lb. Strip solder, in 5 lb. boxes, 
35c. per Ib. 

WEATHER STRIP.—Weather strip, 
double rubber, 66%-5 per cent dis- 
count; single rubber, 66%4-5 per cent 
discount. Felt, 60 per cent discount. 

Flexible, all rubber, 60 and 5 per a 
cent discount. } a 

WIRE CLOTH.—Jobbers’ quota- wi 
tions, f.o.b. New York. ‘ 

Black wire cloth, 12-mesh, $2.35 
per 100 sq. ft. 

Galvanized wire cloth, 12-mesh, 
$2.80 per a sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $3.30 
per 100 sq. ’ 

Copper wire cloth, 14-mesh, $7.50 ' 






























a : 

Bronze, 14-mesh, $7.75 per 100 sq. ry 
ft.; bronze, 16- mesh, $8.85 per 100 , 
sq. ft. ‘ 
WIRE CLOTH.—Galvanized square ¥ 
mesh cloth, %-in. mesh, $5 per 100 i 
sq. ft.; %- in. mesh, 95. 25 per 100 sq. a 
ft.; %- in, mesh, $5. 50 per 100 sq. ft. 27 
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Holiday Sales in Chicago Ahead of 1922 


—Future Business Good—Prices Firm 


, (Chicago office of HARDWARE AGE) 
B  exion continues to be very satisfactory in this 

section. 

Naturally, holiday goods are holding the center 
of the stage at this time. Buyers are liberal in their 
demands and if the present condition continues, some 
lines will be badly broken by Christmas time. Toys are 
going much better this year and wholesale stocks will be 
broken before long. The entire holiday trade is ahead 
of last year. 

Future business from some sections has been reported 
as only fair. It has been exceptionally good in the Chi- 
cago territory. It is felt that retailers were liberal with 
future specifications because they wanted to protect them- 
selves against advances, if such things were likely. They 
are protected against declines up to date of shipment and 
the peculiar development is the great number of dealers 
who have asked for deliveries from thirty to sixty days 
ahead of the usual schedule. Practically all of the future 
business in this territory on screen doors, screen wire 
cloth and poultry netting has already been placed. Quotas 
are being rapidly reached on many other items for spring 
delivery. 

A few price changes were put into effect locally, mostly 
to meet local conditions. Few changes in price were re- 
ceived from manufacturers during the week. The mar- 


ALARM CLOCKS.—WNo improvement 


ket, as a whole, remains firm. Large inquiries on some 
staples which would ordinarily bring out the lowest pos- 
sible prices have not been able to get any concessions 
from the present levels. While lower prices are freely 
predicted it is felt the declines will be just as gradual as 
the increases were the first of this year. There are, 
however, some lines at the present time where quantity 
orders will bring slight concessions in price. 

The various dividend declarations, reports of increased 
sales and the continued building activities have had a 
very good effect in this section. While some people feel 
that building programs can not keep up the present pace, 
there are many who think that the 1924 programs will 
be as great or better than 1923, because the activities this 
year were necessarily limited to production and could go 
no faster than the manufacture of the material used. 
There is considerable building business still in sight in 
Chicago and promises to run into next year with some 
heavy tonnages being booked. 

The present rate of business warrants a rather firm 
market and that is very much the present condition. The 
majority of business men here look for a conservative 
increase in business next year and they feel satisfied with 
present conditions. Things as they are now are much to 
be preferred to either flagrant prosperity or desolate 
poverty. 


AXES.—Shipments more prompt from COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 


reported in condition of local stocks; 
factory deliveries slow; holiday sales 
heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in doz. 
lots; $11.04 in case lots; Blue Bird, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case iots; 
Black Bird, 918.96 in doz. lots, $18.36 
in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in doz. 
lots, $20.16 in case lots; Lookout, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. lots, $14.64 


in case lots. 
AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— 


The large demand during the hunting 
season and heavy sale for Christmas 
gifts is running stocks of guns down. 
Improvement is not expected until 
after the first of the year. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—Mild 
weather has retarded winter accessory 
sales to some extent, but has not seri- 
ously interfered with the holiday sales. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lot of 100, 41c. each; Champion 
Blue Box line, 538c. each; A. C. Titan, 
58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. each; A. C. 
Special Ford 44c. each. 

Spot Lights.—Anderson, No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 

Horns.—E. A. Electric (Ford), 94 


each. 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, $2.50 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; Sim- 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, No. 
6, 90c. each; National Standard, No. 

- 21, $1.20 each. 
Pumps.—Rose, 14-in. cylinder, $1.55 


each, 

Chains.—Non-skid dozen pair lots, 
33%, per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 


skid fabric, $8.65 each; cord, $11.60 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.30 each; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
91.80 each. 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 

Snap-On Wrenches.—No. 101 Mas- 
ter Service set, $15.25; No. 202 Heavy 
Duty set, $8; No. 404, Universal 
Socket set, $7; No. 505B Screw Driver 
set, $3.40. ‘All Snap-On Wrenches less 
40 per cent f.o.b. Milwaukee. 


factories; present prices have been re- 
ee for the balance of the season. 


seabed from jobbers’ stocks, 
cane Chicago: First = single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4-lb., $14 
doz. base; double pitted, $19 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 
doz. base; single bitted handled axes, 
$15 to 922 per doz., Ps aed to qual- 
ity and grade of handle. 


— TIES.—Demand is very quiet. 


uote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Lov Chicago district: Bale ties, 70 
per cent discount. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.— Demand con- 
tinues to be satisfactory; no changes 
reported in this section. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Small carriage bolts, 
rolled thread, 50-5 per cent discount; 
small carriage bolts, cut thread, 40- 
10-5 per cent discount; large carriage 
bolts, cut thread, 40-10-5 per cent dis- 
count; small machine bolts, rolled 
thread, 50-10-5 per cent discount: 
small machine bolts, cut thread, 50-5 
per cent discount; large machine 
bolts, cut thread, 50-5 per cent dis- 
count; all stove bolts, 70-10 per cent 
discount; lag screws, 50-10 per cent 
discount. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — Jobbers 
still enjoying a strong demand. It is 
understood there is some softening of 
prices, especially on next year’s com- 
mitments: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pair; 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per set; 
cylinder front door sets, $8.50 per set. 

CHAIN. — Good demand reported; no 
price changes noted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. wien: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$8.75 per 100 lb.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00 4% elec- 
tric welded cow ties, 92.75 per 


Continued low prices are bringing a 
nice volume of business. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40 per cent discount. 

CUTLERY.— Good demand for carv- 
ers, silverware, nut pick and crack 
sets, manicure sets and other Christ- 
mas goods. Nearly all cutlery items 
have a good holiday demand. 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE.—An 
advance in wire prices seems. likely, 
due to advance in raw material mar- 
ket; no change in other items; demand 
for percolators and urns brisk. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Chicago: No. 14 rubber covered 
wire, $7.25 per 1000 ft.; 1000-ft. lots, 
$7; No. 18 lamp ope. $15 per 1000 ft.; 
1000-ft. lots, $13.7 ¥% -in, brush brass 
key socket, 20c. pit, two-way plugs, 
60c. each; in lots of 10 52c. each; 
one-piece attachment plugs, _13c. 
each; two-piece attachment plugs, 
12c. each; Christmas tree outfits, 
eight light extension, $1.75 each. 

EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— 
Prices reduced locally to the basis 
given below. No reduction by manu- 
facturers. The market is not strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or  black- 
smith’s sledges 5-lb. and heavier, 
llc. per Ib. 

FIELD FENCE. — Manufacturers re- 
port liberal orders from jobbers in an- 
ticipation of heavy demand about Jan. 
1. With March 1 dating on lots of 1000 
rods or more, it seems like a good time 
to buy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60% per 
cent discount from lists. 

FILES.—These lines continue to re- 


main unchanged; demand normal. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 60-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 
10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 
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FOOD CHOPPERS. — Good seasonal 
sales reported. 


We quote from. jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Food choppers, Uni- 
versal No. 0, $15 per doz.; No. 1, 
5 20 per doz; No. $22.25 per doz.; 

3, 928.35 per doz.; Enterprise, 

No 501, $16.65 per doz.; No. 

$20.80 per doz.; No. 703, $27 per doz. 
GALVANIZED AND TINWARE.— 
The movement keeps up wonderfully 
for so late in the season. Jobbers ap- 
pear to have scaled prices down to the 
limit. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galvan- 
ized-after-made water pails, 8-qt., 
$1.89 doz.; 10-qt. $2.15 doz.; 12-qt., 
$2.35 doz.: 14-qt., $2.65 doz.; galvan- 
ized wash _ tubs, o. 1, $6.10 doz.; 
No. 2, 0 doz.; No. 3, $7.90 doz.; 
5-gal. 
doz. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—These markets 
have remained steady for some months; 
demand said to be very good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100-Ib. 
kits, $3.70; commercial putty, $3.55; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 


HANDLED HAMMERS.—Trade long 
awaiting a favorable market is buying 
at the very attractive lower prices now 
ruling as follows: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
No. 11% first quality nail hammers, 
$12 per doz.; 12-0z. ball pein, $8.80 
per doz.; competitive forged nail 


hammers, $5.60 per doz.; cast steel 
hammers, $4 per doz. 


LATCHETS.—Prices reduced to about 
1922 level; confident buying is justified 
at the favorable new prices now effec- 
tive as follows: 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2 extra quality, 
broad hatchets, 917.15 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $12.40 es ;. warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 13.15 doz.; 
competitive forged bE. hatchets, 
No. 2, .45 doz. 


HICKORY HANDLES.—Prices very 
firm; sales holding up well. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 
No. 2, per doz.; finest selected 
second growth white hickory axe 
handles, $6 per doz.; special white 
second growth hickory, $5 per doz.; 
No. 1 hatchet and hammer handles, 
90c. per doz.; finest growth hickory 
hatchet and hammer handles, $1.50 
per doz 
HINGES.—Many items reported short 
and hard to get; fine sales reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., 91,12; 5-in., $1.57; 6- 
in., $1.93; 8-in., $3.21; 10-in., $4.92 per 
doz. pairs. heavy T hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 5-in., $1.85; 6- 
in., $2.31; 8- in., 5. 95; 10-in., $5. 64 per 
doz. pairs. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Futures 
on this line receiving a fair amount of 
attention. 

INCUBATORS.—Orders continue to 
come in; future orders to date break all 
previous records. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Incubators, 35 per 
cent discount; brooder stoves, 30 per 
cent discount. 


LARD PRESSES AND SAUSAGE 
STUFFERS.—Sales are picking up and 
stocks will move more freely from now 
on. It is reported that ample stocks 
are being maintained. 

We quote from jobbers’ 


96.8 
galvanized ‘oil cans, $7 to $7. 15 


stocks, 
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f.o.b. Chicago: Enterprise, No. 25, 
qt., 97.28 each; No. 31, 6-qt., 
each; No, 35, 8-at., $8.67 each. 


ICE SKATES.—Current orders being 
placed freely. Stock in good condition 
at present. Shortage expected in o t- 
fits of combination shoe and skate. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Key, clamp, rocker. 
men’s and 4. bright finish, 7é6c. 
per pair; ney clamp, rocker, men’s 
and boys’ nickel finish, $1.10 per pair; 
key clamp, rocker, polished steel 
runners, men’s and boys’, $1.38 per 
pair; % key, clamp, rocker, women’s 
and girls’, $1.31 per pair; % key, 
clamp, hockey, women’s and girls’ 
$1.38 per pair; screw on hockey, $1.19 
per pair; men’s ice skate outfits, $4.75 
per pair; women’s ice skate outfits, 95 
per pair. 


$7. $9 





Indispensable 


“Hardware Age 
“New York City 
“Gentlemen: 

“Inclosed is a check for two 
years’ subscription to HARD- 
WARE AGE. A book I could not 
do without. 

“Also please send inventory 
sheets. 

“George Linster, 
“Cobleskill, N. Y.” 











LANTERNS.—Jobbers’ stocks in good 
condition; dealers have only normal 
supply; demand very good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Dietz D-Lite, $13 doz.; 
with large fount, $14.25 doz.; Little 
Wizard, $8.50 doz.; Blizzard, $13 doz. 


NAILS.—An exceptionally large de- 
mand continues and is expected to hold 
as long as the weather is open; no re- 
“ae on price changes. 


gate from jobbers’ stocks, 
PA Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 1- 
i and longer, $2.50 for shorter than 
-in. 


OIL STOVES.—Future orders coming 
in fairly well; March 1 dating is being 
allowed. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


stocks, 
Old line New Perfec- 
tion 2-burner stoves, $17 each list; 
3-burner, $22 each list; 4-burner, $28 
each list; new improved New Perfec- 
tion 2-burner, $22 each list; 3-burner, 
$28.50 each list; 4-burner. $35 each 
list; Superfex 2-burner, $36 each list; 
3-burner, $45 each list; 4-burner, 
$58.50 each list. All subject to 30 per 
cent discount. Lots of ten or more 
are subject to 30-5 per cent discount. 


PAINTS AND  OILS.—No price 
changes during the week; demand re- 
mains unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, 99c. 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 94c. per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Boiled, barrel lots, 
$1. es per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 96c. per 


91.09 per 


Alcohol.—Barrel 


stocks, 


ga 
“Turpentine. —Barrel lots, 


sDenatured 
62c. per 

White ro. —100-Ib. kegs, 14c. per 
100 Ib.; 50-Ib. kegs, 14%c. per 100 Ib.; 
25-lb, ke gs, 14%4c. per 100 Ib.; 12%-Ib. 
kegs, 14%c. per 100 Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 6c. per Ib. 

Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $3.75 
per gal.; orange, $3.50 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 


PREPARED ROOFING.—Demand con- 
tinues very active and will be good until 
winter weather sets in. Manufacturers 
claim present prices are too low consid- 


lots, 
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ering costs, but no changes have been 
announced, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $1.85 per 
square; best tale surfaced, $2.20 per 
square; medium tale surfaced, $1.50 
per square; light tale surfaced, 95c. 
per square; red rosin sheathing, $72 
per ton. 

PYREX OVEN WARE.—Stocks hold- 
ing up well; sales excellent. This is a 
great Christmas line and should be 
prominently displayed by retailers. 

We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Bread Pans.—No. 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Casseroles.—Round. 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.; 
No. 197, $14 doz. 

Nursing Botties.—Narrow neck, flat 
shape and wide mouth, 4-oz. (nar- 
row neck only), 80c. per doz.; all 
styles, 6-o0z., $1.60 per doz.; 8-oz., $2 
per doz.; 10-0z., $2.40 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2- -cup, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, 98 doz.; 
232, $14 doz. 


RADIO.—Demand very active for com- 
plete sets, tubes and “B” batteries. 
Supply of tubes very short again. 
Christmas salés will be record breakers. 


REFRIGERATORS. — Future orders 
receiving attention, due to sold up con- 
dition of the manufacturers. 


ROLLER SKATES.—Current demand 
for Christmas good; very satisfactory 
volume of business being placed for 
spring delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Union Boys’ skates, 
$1.55 pair; girls’, $1.65 pair; Chicago 
boys’, $1.45 pair; girls’, $1.55 pair; 
Chicago rubber tired, boys’, $2.75 
pair; girls’, $2.85 pair. 

ROPE.—Current sales moderate in 
volume, but liberal orders are being 
placed by the trade for early 1924. 
Manila rope is considered a favorable 
purchase at the low price recently es- 
tablished as follows: 

We quote from jobbers’ ‘ 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brands, 15%c. per Ib.; 
No. 2 manila rope, 14%c. per lb. base; 
No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 13%c. per Ib. base; 
No. 2 sisal rope, standard brands, 
12%c. per lb. base. 

SASH CORD.—As cotton gets higher, 
the chances for further advances be- 
come more likely. 

We quote from _ jabbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$10.35 per doz. hanks; No. 8, 912 per 
doz. hanks. 


SASH PULLEYS.—Sales holding up 
well; no change in price situation. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common sash pulleys, 
60c. doz.; barrels, 54c. doz.; Common 
Sense, 2-in., 60c. doz.; barrels, 54c. 
see No. 105, 57c. doz.; barrels, 53c. 


SCREEN DOORS.—A large part of 
the future business has already been 
placed. 
We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: ; 
Screen Doors.—No. 266, 2-8 x 6-8. 
$23.15 doz.; No. 296, 2-8 x 6-8, $28.20 
doz.; No. 311, 2-8 x 6-8, $40 doz. 
Window Screens.—No. 1833, $5.30 
doz.; No. 2433, $6.50 doz. 
SCREWS.—Nothing new has devel- 
oped in these lines. Stocks are com- 
plete and demand is very good. 
We uote 
f.o.b. 


from jobbers’ 
212, $7.20 


No. 
No. 


stocks, 
doz.;: 


167, $12 
183, $12 


No. 


No. 


stocks, 


stocks, 


stocks, 


stocks, 
bright 


from jobbers’ 
hicago: Flat head 
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screws, 80 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 78 per cent new list; flat 
head brass, 76 per cent new list; 
round head brass, 74 per cent new 
list; japanned, 74 per cent new list. 


SLEDS AND COASTER WAGONS.— 
Sales ahead of last year; large buying 
reported for holiday trade. 


SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL.— 
Prices unchanged, but firmer; tin and 
lead market continues strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 sol- 
der, $27 per 100 lb.; medium 45-55 
solder, $26 per 100 Ib.; tinners 40-60 
solder, $925 per 100 Ib.; high speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 160 lb.; Stand- 
a No. 4 babbitt metal, $11° per 100 


STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—De- 
mand more quiet, as season is well 
advanced; shipments being made 
promptly; prices unchanged as follows: 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Stove Pipe.—30-gage, 6-in. nested 
blued pipe, $14 per 100 joints; 28-gage, 
$16 per 100 joints; 26-gage, $18 per 
100 joints. 

Elbows.—6-in. blued, corrugated, 30- 
gage, $1.45 doz.; 28-gage, $1.60. 
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Coal Hods.—Galvanized, 17-in., $5.40 


per doz. 
Stove Boards.—Crystal, 33-in., 


923.90 per doz. 

STEEL SHEETS.—Although current 
prices of the Steel Corporation are con- 
-.rmed for orders for delivery during 
the first quarter of 1924, local prices 
are reduced as a result of the conces- 
sions now obtainable from independent 
manufacturers. Stocks here are com- 
plete; sales continue active. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28- gage galvanized 
sheets, $5.85 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $4.70 per 100 ib. 


TOYS.—Sales considerably ahead of 
last year; no doubt stocks will be 
broken soon. 


TRAPS.—Stocks still in good shape; 
trapping season is open in many States, 
and gt are selling freely. 


ys uote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Pe Chicago: Triumph No. 0, $1.52 
doz.; No. 1, $1.83 doz.; No. 1%, $2.75 
doz.; No. 2, $3.60 doz.; Triple Clutch, 
115X, $2.75 doz.; ry 215X, os 88 New i 
Victor No. 0, 91.65 doz.; 

doz.; No. 1%, $3.05 doz.; ino *>, %. 3 
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doz.; Oneida Jump No. 1, $2.38 oe; 
No. 1%, $3.48 doz.; No. 3, $5.37 d 


WIRE GOODS.—A large part - the 
future business on wire cloth and net- 
ting has been placed for shipment 
Jan, 1, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.70 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.60 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool galva- 
nized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; No. 9 
galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 100 lb.; 
polished fence staples, $4.25 per 100 
lb.; catch weight spools painted barb 
wire, $4.30 per 100 lb.; 12-mesh black 
wire cloth, $2.10 per 100 aq. ft.; 12- 
mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.45 per 
100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh bronze wire cloth, 
$6. 70" per "100 sq. ft. in 50-ft. rolls; 
galvanized before poultry netting, 
45-10 per cent discount; galvanzed 
after poultry netting, 45 per cent dis- 
count, 


WRENCHES.—Demand normal; noth- 
ing of interest in prices has developed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent off list: Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent off; engineers’ 
wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife han- 
dle wrenches, 40-10 per cent off; 
Stillson, 60-10 per cent off; Trimo, 
60-74% per cent off. 


Movement of Holiday Goods Out of Stock 


Gathers Momentum in New England 


(Boston Office of HARDWARE AGE) 


Ts movement of holiday goods out of jobbers’ stocks 


is gathering momentum. There are, to be sure, a 

large number of retail dealers who are putting off 
purchases of such merchandise until the last minute. 
But more and more of them evidently have come to the 
conclusion that a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush, and are getting in under cover. The fact remains, 
with all the backwardness of such buying, that jobbers’ 
bookings are well ahead of last year, and last year, it 
will be recalled, was a good one. 

Bookings by jobbers for spring goods also are gathering 
momentum. Sufficient orders for such stock have been 
secured since last reports to insure the statement that 
never before in the history of the wholesale hardware 
market here has such a volume of business been antici- 
pated up to Nov. 24. In speaking of business, one of the 
largest jobbers says: “It is really quite remarkable how 


the volume of our business has grown, but it is more re- 
markable that we are going along with this growth with- 
out getting all fussed up. Five or six years ago if we 
had handled as much business as we are today, we would 
be working nights and Sundays and would not know 
which end we were standing on. Today we go sailing 
along and are handling merchandise more efficiently than 
at any previous time in our history.” 

He goes on to say that conditions in the wholesale mar- 
ket naturally are due to a change in retail merchandising. 
To his way of thinking, the average retail dealer is not 
only handling a much larger stock than in former years, 
but it is better balanced and contains less deadwood, ex- 
cept in those instances where retail dealers make it a 
practice to carry slow selling goods to get people used to 
calling there for things unobtainable elsewhere. In addi- 
tion, retail stocks are being turned over more times than 
heretofore. 


BARROWS.—Prices on garden barrows 
for next season are out, which show 
an advance of 50 cents each. Jobbers 
are taking business for next season on 
the new price basis. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Barrows.—Garden, standard makes, 
good quality, No. 4, $6.00 each, net; 
No. .25; from factory, No. 4, 
$5.75; "No. 5, $6.00. Canal, No. 120, 
$3. 50 each; No. 75a, steel gray, $6. 50 
eac 


BASEBALL GOODS.—H. Harwood & 
Sons are out with next season’s prices 
‘on baseballs, which show a slight ad- 
vance. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Bats.—Louisville Sluggers, assorted 
oumans $16.20. per doz.; Junior Slug- 
ers, assorted designs, $7.20; H. & B. 
randed. Professional League, $12; 
burnt oil finish, $10.80; King of Field, 
taped, $7.20; Junior League, $3.60. 
Cracker-Jack, $2. American Steel & 
Ladder Co. line, $3 to $16 per doz. 

Gloves.—Fielders’ gloves, $6 to 
$30.50 per doz.; first basemen’s mitts, 
No. 604, $21. 5Q per doz.; No. 608, $29; 
No. 622, $38. Catchers’ mitts, 
569, $11.50 per doz.; No. 274W,-$18. 50; 


No. 578R, $25.75; 
592, $75. 
dozen. 

Chest Protectors.— No. 903, boys’, 
$25.75 per doz.; No. 920, big league 
size, $46. 

Baseballs.—Per dozen. Dandy, 75c.; 
Boys’ Favorite, $1.65; Young Amer- 
ica, $2; Junior ague Special, $2; 
Junior League, $3.75; Boys’ League, 
$4; Dollar Lively, $6; Professional 
League, $8; Hardwood League, $12.50; 
National League, $14.50. 

BATTERIES.—AIl makes of batteries 
are selling freely. The growing use of 
the radio in homes throughout New 
England has been a life-saver for the 
battery market. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Batteries. — Columbia line, ignitor, 
in lots of 50, $30.22, net; per 100, in 
lots of less than 50, $35.22. Hot Shot, 
No. 1461-M, in less than barrel lots, 
$1.76 each; in barrel lots, $1.66; No. 
1562-M, in less than barrel lots, $2.08; 
barrel lots, $1.98; No. 1662-M, in less 
than barrel lots, $2.44; barrel lots, 
$2.34 

CHISELS.—Practically all the local 
jobbers are now quoting Witherby chis- 


els at 50 and 10 per cent discount. Here- 


No. 577, $26.50; No. 
Kenwell line, 34 to $40 a 


tofore some deviation in discounts was 
allowed. The demand for chisels is 
remarkably good for this time of year. 


CHRISTMAS TREE HOLDERS. — 
Christmas tree holders are moving out 
of stock in quantities for the holiday 
trade. Prices quoted by jobbers are 
about the same as a year ago. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Christmas Tree Holders.-Oghorne 
line, $3.50 per dozen, net. 


CROWBARS.—Manufacturers of crow- 
bars have advanced prices 50 cents per 
cwt. Some of the jobbers have ad- 
vanced prices to correspond, while oth- 
ers are quoting on the same basis as 
heretofore. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks 


Crowbars.—Under 10 Ib., 70c. each: 
over 10 lb., 8%c. to 9%c. per Ib. 


FREEZERS.—Although this is not the 
season for ice cream freezers, there is 
a remarkably good demand for auto 
vacuum goods at this time, presumably 
for the holiday trade. 
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We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


1-qt., 
’ 5.65; 3-qt., $6.75; 
4-qt., $8.25; 6-qt., $10.45; 8-at., $13.50: 
10-qt., $18; 12-qt., $21.50; 15-at., $25: 


20-qt., 93 -60. 
3 2-qt., $4.60; 


$ 
i .55; 4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.66; 
8-qt., $11.10; +» $14.80; 12-qt., 
$16.65; 15-qt., $23.30; 20-qt., $30. 

Jobbers’ discount, 50 per cent from 
store or factory. 

Alaska, 1-qt., $2.95 list; 2-qt., $3.45; 
3-qt., $4.10; 4-qt., $5; 6-qt., $6.30; 
8-qt., $8.20; 10-qt., $10.75; 12-qt., $14; 
15-qt., $17. Discount, 20 and 10 per 
cent. Alaska special, 2-qt., only, 
$2.25; less one-third off. 

Auto Vacuum, 1-qt., $5.00 list; 2-qt., 
$6; 3-qt., $8; 4-qt., $10. Discount, 
33% per cent. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Jobbers have 
made a very slight decline, approximat- 
ing 25 cents per doz. on galvanized 
watering pots. Otherwise galvanized 
ware prices remain as heretofore. 

=> quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 
Watering Pots. — 4-qt., $6.65 per 
$8.75; 


dozen, net; $7.40; 8-qt., 


6-qt., 
10-qt., $10.00; 12-qt., $11.50, and 16-qt., 
$13.60. 


HAMMERS.—The Stanley Rule & 
Level Co., New Britain, Conn., as well 
as other manufacturers of carpenters’, 
machinists’, blacksmiths’ and riveting 
hammers, have issued new lists, show- 
ing a reduction of about 10 per cent. 
Jobbers have adjusted their quotations 
to correspond. 


HANGERS.—Sales of timber or joist 
hangers are unusually large for this 
time of the year. Jobbers are well 
stocked, and prompt shipments are be- 
ing made. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Hangers.—Timber or joist, No. 300, 
for 2 x 6-in. timber, 18c. each, net; 
No. 301, for 2 x 8-in. timber, 20c. each, 
net; No. 302, for 2 x 10-in. timber, 28c. 
each, net; No. 403, for 2 x 12-in. tim- 
ber, 56c. each, net; No. 213, for 3 x 
8-in. timber, 23c. each, net; No. 214, 
for 3 x 10-in. timber, 31c. each, net; 
No. 315, for 3 x 12-in. timber, 60c. 
each, net; No. 319, for 4 x 8-in. tim- 
ber, 36c. each, net; No. 320, for 4 x 
10-in, timber, 46c. each, net; No. 321, 
for 4 x 12-in. timber, 64c. each, net. 

HATCHETS.—Along with the drop in 
hammers, mentioned above, manufac- 
turers have also reduced quotations on 
hatchets 10 per cent, and there has 
been a general marking down in job- 


bers’ quotations to the new basis. 


HOCKEY STICKS.—The market for 
hockey sticks is quite active, indicating 
that retail stocksgare small. Local job- 
bers’ supplies are fast dwindling, and 
in some instances are already broken. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Hockey Sticks.—Boys’, $3.60 to $4 
per doz. net; men’s, $7.75 to $16 per 
doz. net. 


HOT PLATES.—The call for hot plates 
is expanding each day. So far jobbers 
have been able to fill orders promptly, 
but stocks are getting down close to 
shelves. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Hot Plates.—Black, 1 burner, $1.50 
each; 2 burner, $2.50; nickel, 2 burner, 
$3.50; 3 burner, $4.00. 

LAWN SPRINKLERS.—A large num- 
ber of the retail hardware dealers have 
already covered on their spring require- 
ments on lawn sprinklers. Jobbers are 
pushing sales and feel that another 
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month will see practically all retailers 
covered. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Sprinklers. — Fountain, $8.75 per 
dozen, net; Fountain half circle, 
$6.75; Handy, $4.00; Rain King, $28.00. 





My Ma— 
She Has the 
Best Time 


We used to have lots o’ time for 
my sis she has a wris’ watch ’n’ 
goes to High School and my Pa 
has a gol’ watch what cost 
mor’n a hundred dollars and we 
got a clock plays tunes on bells, 
as my Pa _ says,‘ “chimes in 
when you aint thinkin’.” 
Breakfus at our house used to 
be one grand rush. They’d be 
eating and a factory whistle’d 
blow from somewhere and sis’d 
yell Oh that’s quarter eight, 
and Pa’d jump, look’t at his 
watch ’n’ say ai can’t be I got 
7.28. And the clock in the par- 
lor would chime the half hour 
and all the time anybody ’at 
knowed whistles knowed it was 
seven o’clock. 

And what with ma rushing in 
with Pa’s coffee and Sis’s cocoa 
and putting sumpin on her own 
plate and jumpin’ up before she 
et it—well she says last Satur- 
day to me “Son, you just watch 
from now on, I got me a alarm 
clock from the Hardware Man 
downtown.” And that clock’s 
right on time with every 
whistle and now my Pa and my 
Sis says, my ma she’s got the 
best time. 


Sonny 
Smiles 











NAILS.—There has been a downward 
readjustment, amounting to 20 cents, 
on the Tremont Nail Co. line of cut 
nails, and Western makes are easier in 
sympathy. Wire nails remain un- 
changed in price and are in excellent 
demand for this time of the year. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Nalils.—Wire, $4.10 per keg, base, 
from store; from mill, in less than 
carload lots, $3.35; per keg, base, 
and in carload lots, $3.10 per keg, 
base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Galvanized 
wire nails, 1-in. and longer, add $2.50 
per keg; shorter than 1-in., $2.75; 
ut nails, from store, $4.55 per keg, 
base; direct shipments, car lots, 
33.60 per keg, base; in less than car 
lots, $3.75; Tremont, cut nails, from 
store $4.35 per keg, except hardened 
steel, which are $8.10; from mill, 
$4.05 f.0.b. Wareham, Mass., except 
hardened steel which are $7.60; West- 
ern cut nails, direct shipments only 
$3.75 base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; cement 
coated nails from mill, in less than 
carloads. $3.75 per keg, base; in car- 
loads, $3.45; hard steel nails, from 
store, $8.10 per keg, base; from fac- 
tory, $7.60; blued 3-pennyweight, 
light sterilized lath, $2.05 per keg. 
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SIDEWALK CLEANERS.—A further 
expansion in sales of sidewalk clean- 
ers is reported. Jobbers say that, com- 
pared with last year, sales are running 
about 25 to 30 per cent ahead of last 
year. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 

Sidewalk Cleaners.—No. 6 shank, 
$5.10 per doz.; No. OSC. $8.70; No. 
SW, $7.10; No. 314, $10, net. 

STEP LADDERS.—Although it is late 
in the season for step ladders, job- 
bers nevertheless are booking remark- 
ably good orders, which indicates that 
retail stocks are down to a minimum 
in some cases. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 
Step Ladders.—Oriole, 


jobbers’ 


jobbers’ 


3 ft., 
. Triangle, 
» 32.40; 7 ft., 
Two-In-One, 4 ft., 
*e 5; 6 ft., $3.30; 8 ft., 
Paris line, 3 ft., $1.77; 4 ft., ; § 
ft., $3.05; 6 ft.. $3.54; 7 ft., $4.13; 8 ft., 
$4.72; 10 ft., $5.90. 


STOVES.—The air tight stove season is 
at its height. Heavy shipments already 
have been made by jobbers on back or- 
ders, and new business is flowing into 
the market on a large scale. Jobbers’ 
deliveries, in some cases, are behind. 

Pm 
Air Tight Stoves.—Conco line, No. 

418, $3.15 each, net; No. 421, $3.65; 

No. 424, $4.40; No. 427, $5.00. 
WASHING MACHINES. — Although 
not active, washing machines are sell- 
ing more freely than heretofore, pre- 
sumably for the holiday trade. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Washing Machines.—Electric, Haag 
line, 110 volt, 60 A.C., Cylinder type, 
metal cylinder. $87.50 net. Bluebird 
line, $160 list; discount 40 per cent for 
single machines and 40 and 5 per 
cent in lots of six. 


WINDOW GLASS.—Sales of window 
glass this year will break all records, 
according to jobbers. Each day finds 
a new grist of orders received, and job- 
bers have been obliged to order fre- 
quently from manufacturers to keep up 
with the retail demands. Prices are 
reported as steady and unchanged. 


We quote 
stocks: 

Window Glass.—Single A, 25 
bracket, 85 per cent discount; 34 to 
40 bracket, 84 per cent discount; 
larger, 82 per cent discount. Double 
A, all sizes, 83 per cent discount. 
Single B, 25 bracket, 85 per cent dis- 
count; 34 to 40 bracket, 85 per cent 
discount; larger, 83 per cent dis- 
count. Double B, all sizes, 86 per 
cent discount. 


WOODWORK.—A surprisingly large 
amount of woodwork is being moved 
out of Boston jobbers’ stocks. The 
demand runs about evenly to the full 
line carried, and orders for individual 
items are much larger than was the 
case a year ago. It is quite apparent 
that retail distributors’ stocks are down 
to a minimum and that they are un- 
prepared to meet demands made upon 
them to furnish material. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Woodwork.—Gillette’s line, full bun- 
dles to Maine. New Hampshire, Mass- 
achusetts and Rhode Island hardware 
dealers, 30 per cent discount; broken 
bundles and sets take an advance of 
20 per+cent over full bundles, 


$1.12 
No. 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


from Boston jobbers’ 
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Heavy Demand for Pig Iron 
in All Sections, Reports Pittsburgh 


(Pittsburgh office of HARDWARE AGE) 
HE outstanding feature of the iron and steel market 
in the past week was the heavy demand and sales of 
pig iron at practically all consuming centers, these 
sales having been in excess of 600,000 tons, and some 
very large consumers of pig iron are actively in the mar- 
ket, but have not yet closed. For the past six months, 
prices on pig iron have been steadily declining, and 
reached such a low point that consumers felt it was time 
to buy. Accordingly they came into the market and 
bought heavily over remainder of this year, and into first 
quarter of next year. The leading local buyer was the 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., this concern having bought 
a total of 45,000 tons for its Louisville, Ky., Pittsburgh 
and New Brighton, Pa., plants, and for delivery this 
year and into first quarter of next year. The company 
first bought 10,000 tons, and then followed this up by 
buying 35,000 tons more late last week, all of the iron 
being foundry for use in making castings for sanitary 
products. Other local consumers have also bought heav- 
ily, and very close to 75,000 tons of iron were sold in the 
local market in two or three days last week. However, 
the sales were at very low prices which left no profits to 
the furnaces, but in most cases an actual loss. No. 2 
foundry iron sold on the basis of $22.76, Pittsburgh, and 
this price is said to be at least $2 per ton below what it 
costs some of the furnaces to make the iron. Following 
these heavy sales, some furnaces have already marked up 
their prices from 50 cents to $1 per ton, and are said 
to be holding firm for the higher prices. It is said that 
practically all this iron was sold for actual use by the 
buyers, there being practically no speculative buying. 
The market on semi-finished steel and finished steel 
products has not shared in the more active pig iron move- 
ment, but on the contrary has slowed down still more, new 
buying thus far in November having shown a falling off 
as compared with October. The Steel Corporation is now 
operating its steel mills at obout 85 per cent of capacity, 
while the independent mills are down below 75 per cent. 
Steel buying in December is always slow, owing to inven- 
tory period and repair work, so that next month is cer- 
tain to show a further falling off in operations. The pol- 
icy of restricting output in preference to cutting prices 
is still under way, the big steel companies holding quite 
firmly to what are regarded as regular steel prices. _ 
Much encouragement is found in the way railroads are 
buying cars, locomotives, rails and other track equipment. 
Active inquiries are now in the market for about 100,000 
cars, and most of these are expected to be placed between 
now and the first of the year, One road that will build 


2000 cars is in the market for about 25,000°tons of plates; 


shapes and steel bars for these cars. The final figures 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad order for rails show that 
this road bought a total of 210,000 tons of rails, the heav- 
iest purchase that this road has made at one time in some 
years. Foreign inquiries are in the market for close to 
50,000 tons of rails, and most of this tonnage is expected 
to be placed with American mills. It is:understood that 
the rail mills are now pretty well filled up until July 1 
of next year. 

The demand for the lighter forms of finished steel is 
not any better; in fact, it is not as heavy now as at this 


AXES.—The local trade has advices and local jobbers are holding prices 


that no reduction is to be made in firm. 
prices at the first of the year as gener- 


time last month, and claims that consumers have aban- 
doned their policy of hand-to-mouth buying are not sub- 
stantiated. There is still the feeling that prices are none 
too strong, and that nothing is to be gained now by buy- 
ing ahead. Price weaknesses are creeping out here and 
there. Sheets seem to be the target of the buyers, and 
prices are now being shaded by some of the larger mills 
that until very recently were holding their prices firm. 
The heads of these say in defense of their action in cut- 
ting prices that they were losing business of regular cus- 
tomers and decided they would meet the lower prices being 
named by their competitors. There is also weakness in 
prices on nuts and bolts, spikes, hot and cold finished steel 
bars and on other of the lighter steel products. 

While there were no actual reductions in prices in the 
past week, the tendency of the market is in the direction 
of lower values. Sales managers of the steel mills are 
pointing out to their customers that stocks of steel are 
now abnormally low, and that the danger line has been 
reached. They point out that the soft coal scale of wages 
expires next March, and that it is almost certain the 
miners will ask an increase in wages, and that this will 
be refused, possibly resulting in a strike that may close 
some of the mills for a time. 

Interviews held in the past two or three days by the 
representative of HARDWARE AGE with the selling depart- 
ments of some of the local steel mills disclosed the fact 
that they are all of the opinion that after the first of the 
year there will be heavy buying of steel by all classes of 
consumers, especially the railroads, car shops and the 
automotive trade. They claim they have made careful in- 
vestigation, and find that stocks are very low and must be 
largely replenished. The automobile builders look for the 
biggest year in cars they have ever had, while the rail- 
roads are making money and will spend it liberally in 
betterment of track equipment. 

The recent action of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
and by the way he is a Pittsburgh product, in submitting 
a plan to Congress for tax reduction, has done more to 
brighten the outlook for all branches of trade than any- 
thing that has happened in a long time. The hope of 
business men is that the plan will go through, and not be 
defeated by the cheap politician that always plays to the 
gallery. It is the strong belief that very soon after the 
first of the new year there will be genuine betterment in 
the whole steel trade, and with a material increase in 
operations all along the line. 

Most jobbers and retailers of hardware are now giving 
a large part of their attention to holiday goods, and re- 
ports are that sales of these goods havé@ increased mate- 
rially in the-past two weeks,.and indications all point to a 
heavy holiday trade. There are some very attractive toys 
of various kinds in the market this year, and a leading 
local maker of toys says his trade this year will be away 
ahead of last year. Demand for shelf hardware is fairly 
active, and retailers are placing good orders for spring 
shipment. However, there is a spirit of conservatism 
abroad, and both jobbers and retailers are buying goods 
cautiously, especially those on which some readjustment 
is looked for very early in the coming year. There is no 
longer any trouble in getting prompt deliveries on any- 
thing in the hardware line. Collections are reported as 
easing up to some extent. 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 


$14.50 “7 doz.; double bitted, han- 
aled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 per 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 


se AND NUTS.—Demand is only 


ally expected. Makers say their costs First grade, ‘single bitted axes, 
are so high for labor and material that handled, 919 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
they cannot reduce prices and come per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 


< 7 4 $24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.: 
out whole. The demand is fairly active, second grade axes, single bitted, 


fair, and’ is mostly for small lots to 
keep up: stocks, neither jobbers nor con- 
sumers being desirous of buying ahead. 


Reading matter continued on page 50 
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These Hinges and Butts 
are made in all grades 


For every purpose there is 
a McKinney Hinge or Butt. 
No matter how fine the 
building, no matter how the 
owner has to spare his purse, 
each piece is the best that its 
price will buy. Each is care- 
fully and accurately made. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


Western Office and Warehouse — Chicago 


Mc KINNEY 
Hinges Joyera ky 


Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door bolts and 
latches, shelf brackets, window and screen hardware, 
steel door mats and wrought specialties 
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loads or larger quantities. 


Galvanized Wire, No. 


Sheets, galvanized, 


Tin Plate, bright, 


Philadelphia, domestic. $ Buffalo 
Philadelphia, export... 
Baltimore, domestic... 
Baltimore, export 
New York, domestic... 
New York, export 
Boston, domestic 
Boston, export 


0.32 
0.235 
0.31 
0.2 Comb. 


Chicago 





Cincinnati 
Indianapolis 


PITTSBURGH BASE PRICES 


Note: It should be understood that prices given below are f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, and are quoted only for car 
For smaller lots, the usual advances apply. 


Annealed Fence Wire, base, per 100-lb 
Bright Plain Wire, base, per 100-lb 

9, base, per 100-lb 
Galvanized Barbed, base, per 100-lb z 
SE Se I NY 5 igo 'b 6b ore ¥ 6-2 2-090 0,8 OS G0 o9 0 k ded ORME Bilao be beweN ee cee 3.25c. 
ee, Se A ie ok 00 9 oie 90 9:9:5.05:000 00.000 8800 SSE Sore Mee eee! 3.00c. 
Ge, MR SR IE TDs 6. 5.5.5.5: 0.6 0s: 0-8.9.6'0 Pinto 0 Oe bE 6000 SORE aw obhe Skee Nee ee 3.85c, 
I De G5 '6'e 45.0 565.454 89 0's 0hCE DC a cpa h Rees eee Sep ean 5.00c, 
oe Uris ka KREG ds 0 0). 09 WK ops 16b.E eK Caden edvatae 2.40c. 
a aa ee I I SET RON 5 0 055.0: 6:0 5:0. 0:00:80 6:0.00:0 00 bee 5ERS CERNE NOs 2 Oe AROES $3.15 
per base bo 5.50 
Wire Nails, base, per keg 

Woven Fence, car lots to jobbers 
Woven Fence, car loads to retailers 


Freight Rates 


All freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and steel products, 


Cleveland 
Cleveland, Youngstown 


St. Paul 
Omaha 
Omaha (pipe) 
Denver 


0 
67% off list 
65 off list 


carload lots, per 100 Ib.: 


Pacific Coast $1.15 
Pac. Coast, ship plates 1.34 
Birmingham 0.58 
Memphis 0.56 
Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.70 
Jacksonville, rail 

water 








Prices continue to be shaded, and it 
is more or less a buyer’s market. Some 
good orders from the automobile trade 
are looked for in the near future. 
Rivets are also being shaded, the pre- 
vailing price on structural rivets being 
about $2.75 at maker’s works on any 
desirable orders. Discounts on nuts 
and bolts, and prices on rivets in large 
lots are as follows: 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
60, 10 and 10 per cent off list. Ma- 
chine bolts, all sizes, cut threads, 60 
and 10 per cent off list. Carriage 
bolts, % x 6 in.; Smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 60 and 10 per cent off 
list. Carriage bolts, cut threads, all 
sizes, 60 per cent off list. Lag bolts, 
65 and 10 - cent off list. Plow 
bolts, Nos. i, 2 and 3 heads, 50 and 
10 per cent off list; other style 
heads, 50 per cent extra. Machine 
bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
50 and 10 per cent off list; larger 
and longer sizes, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. Hot pressed square or hex. 
nuts, blank, 4.25c. off list. Hot 
pressed nuts, tapped, 4.25c. off list. 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, 
blank, 4c. off list; c.p.c. and t. square 
or hex. nuts, tapped, 4c. off list. 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: in. and 
smaller, U. S. S., 80 and er cent 
off list; % in. and larger, VU. S. S., 
75 and 5 per cent off list; small sizes. 
S. A. E., 80, 10 and 5 per cent off 
list; S. A. E., % in. and larger, 75, 
10 and 5 per cent off list. Stove bolts 
in packages, 75, 10 and 5 per cent off 
list. Stove bolts in bulk, 75, 5 
and 2% per cent off list. Tire bolts, 
60 and 10 per cent off list. Bolt ends 
with hot pressed nuts, 60 and 5 per 
cent off list. Turnbuckles, with 
ends, % in. and smaller, 55 and 5 
to 50 per cent off list. Turnbuckles, 
without ends, % in. and smaller, 70 
and 10 to 65 and 5 per cent off list. 
Washers, 5c. to 5.25c. off list. Cap 
and set screws: Milled square and 
hex. head cap screws, ‘70 per cent 
off list; milled set screws, 70 per cent 
off list; upset cap screws, 75 and 10 
per cent off list; upset set screws, 75 
and 10 per cent off list; milled studs, 
50 and 10 per cent off list. Rivets: 
Large structural and ship _ rivets, 
base, per 100 Ib., $2.75 to $2.85; small 
rivets, 65 and 10 to 70 off list. 


COLD ROLLED STRIPS. — Local 
makers say the demand is a little bet- 
ter, but as a rule the trade is*buying in 


small lots to meet actual needs. Prices 
are firm at 3 cents at mill, and the mills 
are pretty well filled up for some time. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—Demand 
is still of a hand-to-mouth character, 
orders being only for small lots. Local 
mills are holding firm at 2.40 cents at 
mill for soft steel bars, but admit they 
are losing some business in both East- 
ern and Western territories to mills 
that are slightly shading the market. 
Demand for iron bars is quiet, with 
prices holding fairly firm. 


We quote soft steel bars, rolled 
from billets, at 2.40c. base; bars for 
cold-finishing of screw stock analy- 
sis, 93 per ton over base; reinforcing 
bars, rolled from billets, 2.40c. base; 
refined iron bars, 3.25c. base, in car- 
load lots or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


SHEETS.—Cutting in prices of sheets 
seems to be increasing, some mills that 
heretofore were holding firm now meet- 
ing competition as a_ protective 
measure. Orders are fairly good, but 
much of the new business being placed 
is going to the smaller independent 
mills that are shading prices. 
In carload lots, black sheets of No. 
28 gage are 3.85c, at mill, and gal- 
vanized are 5c. at mill for the same 


gage, but these prices are slightly 
shaded in some cases. 
STEEL PIPE.—The mills are having 
a fair run of orders, but mostly in 
small lots. With the better outlook 
for the oil trade, pipe makers believe 
they will soon have more orders from 
this trade than has been the case for 
some time. Small pipe for building 
purposes is quite active, and mills are 
sold ahead for six weeks to two months. 
Prices are reported as holding firm, 
and for small lots from stocks are about 
as follows: 
Black Galv. Black 
Be ewes ee 
1%.. 9.71 
1%. .11.60 
- ++ 015.61 


5.12 am > Saeko 
ft. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


on 


—_ 6.56 
Above prices per 100 


Reading matter continued on page 


TIN PLATE.—The new demand for tin 
plate is heavier now than for any of 
the other finished steel products. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has 
received an order from the American 
Can Co. for no less than 6,000,000 base 
boxes and an order from the Continen- 
tal Can Co. for 1,500,000 boxes of tin 
plate for delivery in the first half of 
next year. This producer is filled up 
on all the tin plate it can turn out up 
to July of next year, and some of the 
independent mills are also well sold up 
for the same period. The price per 
base box is $5.50 at maker’s mill, job- 
bers charging the usual advances for 
small lots from stocks. This will be 
by far the biggest year in production 
and consumption of tin plate the trade 
has ever known. 


WIRE PRODUCTS.—The wire mills 
have just notified their trade that the 
present prices on woven wire fence are 
now guaranteed against decline up to 
June 1 of next year. This was done, 
it is said, to induce more liberal buying 
by the trade. The demand for wire 
nails is fair, but mostly for small lots 
to cover actual needs. In certain dis- 
tricts, there is some shading of prices, 
both by the mills and the jobbers. 
Locally, prices seem to be holding quite 
firm. 

Jobbers quote retail 
stocks as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.40 to $3.50 base per 
keg; galvanized, 2-point cattle wire, 
$3.88 per spool; galvanized, 2-point 
hay wire, $3.63 per spool; galvanized, 
4-point cattle wire, 93.60 per spool; 
galvanized, 4-point hay wire, $3.90 
per spool; No. 9 annealed fence wire, 
$3.30 per 100 lb.;' No. 9 galvanized 
fence wire, $3.90 per 100 Ib.; woven 
wire fencing, 63 per cent off list. All 
= above prices on spools are for 80- 
rod. 


trade from 
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It Pays to Sell Years of 


Service and Satisfaction 


O detail in the equipment of a barn is of greater 

importance than the hangers for the doors. 

R-W Barn Door Hangers are neat in design, so 

smooth-running that little effort is required to slide the 

heaviest door, and built to last. Wherever special care 

is used in the selection of Barn Door Hangers, the 
R-W is certain to be selected on its merit. 


The R-W line of Barn Door Hangers is unusually ex- 
tensive—affording the widest opportunity to suit every 
need in both style and price. The illustration shows 
one of the most popular patterns, the No. 321. This 
is a particularly good-looking, durable, roller-bearing 
Barn Door Hanger which runs on an enclosed track. 
No possibility of sticking from ice and snow, or being 
blocked by birds and litter. 


Write Department A for full particulars regarding the 
complete line of business-building R-W Barn-Door Hangers. 


New York 

* Boston 

Philadelphia 
Cleveland 

Indianapolis 
St. Louis 
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Richards-Wilcox Mf 


AHaneer tor any Door that Slides.” 


AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 


RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO. If 


Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. 


Montreal 
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Hangers 
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Chicago 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
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Sales Mount as Temperature Declines. 
in Cleveland—Prices Unchanged 


(Cleveland office of HARDWARE AGE) 
Cn clear weather has stimulated consumer buying 


in Ohio, retailers report. 


manila. 


ACCESSORIES AND TIRES.—Prices 
generally are firm. Dealers are mak- 
ing inquiries on radiator covers, heat- 
ers, robes and skid chains but as yet 
buying on these items has been con- 
servative. Tire sales are fairly heavy. 
Clear weather has permitted the use 
of open cars and has helped the retail 
trade in general accessory items. Deal- 
ers are preparing for holiday cam- 
paigns. Stocks appear well balanced. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Cleveland: Millers Falls, No. 145 
jacks, $4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 1, 
$2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; Derf 
spark plugs, 96c. each for all sizes in 
lots of less than 50; Champion X 
spark plugs, 35c. each for less than 
100 and 38c. each for over 100; Cham- 
pion regular, 53c. each for less than 
100, all sizes; 50c. each for over 100; 
Reliable jacks, No. 00, $1; No. 1. 
$1.25; Nos. 2 and 3, 75. 

Snap- On Wrenches, No. 101, Master 
Service sets, $15.25 each; No. 202 
Heavy Duty sets, $8 each; No. 404 
Universal Socket sets, $7 each; No. 
505 B, Screw Driver sets, $3.40 cach. 
Less 40 per cent on all Snap-On 
wrenches f.o.b. Miwaukee, Wis. 

ALARM CLOCKS.— Heavy buying 
continues; stocks slightly improved; 
higher priced models in strong demand. 
Holiday buying expected to cause 
acute shortages; prices unchanged. 
AXES.—Consistent though not heavy 
demand; retail sales improving; prices 
firm; stocks satisfactory. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $19 per doz.; unhan- 
dled, $14.50 per doz.; double bitted, 
handled, $24.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$20 per doz. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Moderate activ- 
ity, steady prices and fair stocks char- 
acterize this line. Interest has been 
shown in the recent revised list on 
stove and sink bolts. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Large machine 
bolts, cut thread, 5 per cent off list; 
small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 per cent 
off list; carriage bolts, large and 
small, cut thread, 45 per cent off list; 
stove bolts, 75 and 5 per cent off list; 
hot pressed nuts, $3.25 off 1 


CUTLERY.—Thanksgiving cate ran 
fairly heavy on carvers and table cut- 
lery. Christmas sales on manicure 
sets, pocket cutlery, scissors and ra- 
zors should be exceptionally large 
judging from current demands. Sales 
in all lines of cutlery are brisk in this 
territory. Stocks appear adequate 
with prices holding. 

EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Sales fairly active; stocks am- 
ple and pricés firm. 


Thanksgiving trade was 
heavy, roasters and carvers having moved actively. 
Dealers are preparing for holiday sales campaigns, as is 
indicated by orders being placed. Wholesalers are busy. 
Pick-up business on staple lines very brisk but not heavy. 
Rope is being shaded % cent; jobbers look for stiffen- 
ing due to present high labor and raw material costs on 
New roller skate prices show no changes. 
were no important price changes announced during the 


past ten days. 


There ice skates. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows 
for 500 ft. and over, delivery in cen- 
tral territory: Galvanized conductor 
pipe, 66 per cent off list; galvanized 
eaves trough, 74% per cent off list; 
ridge roll, 74% per cent off list; 
round and corrugated conductor fit - 
tings are 65 per cent off list, f.o.b. 
Cleveland or factory, and square cor- 
rugated fittings, 50 per cent off list. 

FOOD CHOPPERS.—Demand increas- 
ing, particularly in the rural districts 
where sausage stuffers are moving 
quickly. Food choppers active; Thanks- 
giving trade heavy on small size chop- 
pers; prices firm; = satisfactory. 
Food poegpers. —No. $3.25 each; 
No. 10, $5.50 each; No. 35, $8.75 each; 
No. 32, $10.50 each; No. 23P, $13 each. 

Sausage Stuffers.—No. 15, $9 each; 

25, a 50 each: ae 31, $11.50 
each: No. 35, 912.50 each 

These prices on list. subject to 
dealers’ discount of 25 and 7% per 


cent. 
GALVANIZED WARE.— Light but 


consistent demand on finished products. 
Sheet market reported to be steadier; 
prices unchanged; stocks fair. 

Jobbers quote _ f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Galvanized “a with wringer attach- 
ment, No. $6.75 to $7 per doz.; No. 

2, $7.50 to $7. 75 per doz.; No. 3, $8.65 
to $9 per doz.; Bs ‘tubs, No. 1, 
$13.75 per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz.; 

No. 3, $17.25 per doz. ; pails, 10-qt., 
$2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.: 
eat. $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.25 per 


GAME TRAPS. —Hunting season 
opened Nov. 15; with it came a heavier 
demand for game traps. | Pick-up busi- 
ness very brisk. Retail sales moving 
freely; stocks ample; prices steady. 


Cleveland jobbers quote f.o.b. as 
follows: Game Traps, Victor, No. 0, 
$1.65 per-doz.; No. 1, $2 per doz.; 
No. 1%, $3.05 per doz.; No, 2, $3.97 
per doz. Jump traps, No. 0, 92.07 
per doz.; No. 1, $2.38 per doz.; No. 
1%, $3.48 per doz. Compact, com- 
petitive grade, $1.45 per doz. 


GARDEN TOOLS AND HOSE.—Fu- 
tures fairly large for spring delivery. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: Lit- . 
tle Giant, grass scythes, $16 per doz.; 
bush and weed scythes, $16.50 per 
doz.; Derby and Ball snaths (grass), 
$12.50 per doz.; bush snaths, $13.50 


per doz. 

GASOLINE LAMPS AND LAN- 
TERNS.—Trade in the smaller towns 
very active; city business fair; stocks 
adequate; prices firm; jobbers expect 
good winter business. 


Cleveland jobbers quote Coleman 
lanterns as follows: CQ-329, es _ 
per doz.; CQ-318, 91 per doz.; LQ-32 
$5.25 per doz. 

GUNS AND AMMUNITION. — Shot 

gun stocks very limited following the 


annual sales onslaught with the open- 


The trade does not expect any such move- 
ment for the remainder of the year. 

In Ohio the hunting season opened Nov. 15, causing 
depletion of gun and ammunition stocks which, however, 
are being replaced hastily. Dealers*report fair sales on 
hunting jackets and kindred hunting necessities. 

Observers say that holiday trade will mount fast during 
the month of December. 
may be expected in alarm clocks, silverware, cutlery, and 
Sled business was written in June, as were 
orders for snow shovels. 


Jobbers feel that some shortages 


ing of the hunting season. Sales on 
shells heavier this year. Dealers re- 
port active demand for shot guns at 
varying prices. 

ICE SKATES.—Retail sales limited at 
present, skating being restricted to in- 
door rinks. Wholesale demand fairly 
active with dealers preparing for the 
seasonal and holiday demand, which it 
is thought will be heavy. Stocks are 
light with shortages probable in the 
middle of December. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Ice skates, screw clamp model, men 
or women, No. 1624, 75c. per pair; No. 
1624%, nickel plated, $1.10 per pair; 
No. 1724%, hardened and polished 
runners, $1.85 per pair; No. 192444, 
flanged runners, $2.60 per pair. 

Ice skates, hockey model, for men, 
No. 524%, $1.10 per pair; for women, 
No. 524%L, $1.35 per pair; polished 
and hardened runners, for men, No. 
424%, $1.45 per pair; for women, No. 
4241%4L, $1.75 per pair; with flanged 
runners, for men, No. 924%, $2.80; for 
women, No. 924144L, $3.30 per pair. 


NAILS AND WIRE.—This market ap- 
pears steady. Demand fairly strong. 
Shipments much improved, though 8- 
penny nails are not plentiful. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Nails, less than carload lots,’ stock 
shipments, $3.60 per keg; No. 9 s& 
vanized wire, $3.95 per 100 Ib.; 
annealed wire, $3.50 per 100 Ib.: 
cement coated nails, $3.25 per 100 Ib. 
Polished staples, $4.05 per 100 Ib.; 
galvanized staples, $4:50 per 100 Ib. 
Miscellaneous nails, 70 per cent off 
list. Cut nails, $4 per keg. 

" _— brads, 70 and 10 per cent off 
st. 


PAINTS AND OILS.—Labor trouble 
has limited the sale of paint to the 
paint trade. Hardware sales to house 
owners fairly active particularly for 
inside flat colors. Prices fairly steady 
in lead and oils. 
Cleveland jobbers quote: 
Turpentine, in bbls., 91.35; 
bbis., $1.50 per gallon. 
Linseed oil, in bbls., $1; less than 
bbls., $1.15. Boiled, 2c. extra per gal. 
a alcohol, 54c. per gal. in 
wood bbl 
English Venetian red, in bbls., 342c. 
kegs, 4%c. per |b 


less than 


per Ib.; ; 
14%c. per Ib.; in 12% Ib. kegs, 14%c 
500 lb. lots, 10 per cent 

discount; other prices are net. 
PYREX OVENWARE.—Very heavy 
sales reported by local jobbers. Glass- 
ware with mountings also very strong. 
Jobbers expect to break all previous 
sales records with this line. Retail 
trade for Thanksgiving needs very 
heavy. 


Reading matter continued on page 54 
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ORDER SCREENS EARLY 


For Shipment In 


BUR 


BORO 


Distribution Cars 


The Continental Company makes free delivery of Screen Goods in~-Distribution 
Cars to 660 Cities and Towns in practically every State in the Union. 


These Continental Distribu- The use of Continental Distri- 
tion Cars mean a big saving to __ bution Cars means a great saving 
the DEALER: to every JOBBER, as well as to 
(1) Instead of the Dealer paying the local the Dealer. 

freight from the Jobber’s stock to 
destination—his Screen Goods are de- 
livered free of charge at the nearest Dis- 
tribution Point. In many instances this Saves trucking these goods to and 
means a saving to the Dealer of from from your warehouse. 
$1.00 to $3.00 per dozen in freight alone. 


(1) Saves expense of handling bulky 
goods through your warehouse. 


atrant 


Saves tying up your capital in sea- 
(2) The Dealer receives perfect, clean, sonable goods, two or three months, 
fresh Screen Goods, direct from the before being shipped from your 
factory to the Distribution Point, with stock. 
only one handling ; whereas, if these goods 
were shipped to the Jobber’s stock, they 
would be handled many times before 
reaching final destination, and each time 
you handle a crate of Screen Doors, they 
are liable to damage, breakage, marring, 
etc, (6) Reduces carry-over. 


\ iva\ivay 


W/ 


mana 


Saves—because the goods are sold 
before they are bought. 


a\iia\tieN 


Tur 


Minimizes the chance of marring or 
damaging because of the elimination 
of extra handling. 


Nive 


Nivayl 


The reputation of The Continental Company has not only been built on the QUALITY of its 
Screen Doors and Window Screens, but on the SERVICE with which it backs up this QUALITY: 
Continental Distribution Cars are just one important feature of CONTINENTAL SERVICE. 


Use CONTINENTAL DISTRIBUTION CARS! 


THE CONTINENTAL COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Jobbeis’ quotations f.o.b. Cleveland: 
LIST PRICES.—Subject to discount 
of 33!/, per cent. 
Casseroies.—Round 
, $1.50; No. 168, 
Yo. 170, $2.50 each. 
read and Biscuit Pans.—No. 
$0.90; No. 214, $1.50 each. 
Cake Pans.—No. 231, $1; No. 
(round), $0.90; No. 809, $1 each. 
Pudding Dishes.—No. 450, $1.25; No. 
463, $0.60; No. 464, $0.85 each. 
Pie Plates.—No. 202, $0.75; No. 203, 
$0.90; No. 209, $0.90 each. 
Custard Dishes.—No. 422, $0.25; No. 
423, $0.20 each. 
v Pots.—No. 12, $2.50; No. 14, 
$3; No. 32, $2.50; No. 34, $3; No. 22, 
$2.50; No. 24, $3 each. 
ROLLER SKATES.—Jobbers announce 
that prices are unchanged. Three 
months ago prices were guaranteed to 
Dec. 1, 1923. It has now been reported 
that no further movement is expected. 
Sales moving well. 
quotations, 


No. 
169, 


212, 
221 


standard, 
1.75; No. 


Cleve- 


$1.50 


Jobbers’ f.o.b. 


iar “einen Nos. 4 and 5, 

per pair; No. 6, $1.60 per pair. 
ROPE.—Prices quoted on Manila have 
been shaded % cent, according to re- 
ports. Jobbers continue to express the 
opinion that prices will stiffen shortly, 
due to the present high cost of raw 
material and labor, which it is said 
does not warrant the present offerings. 
Sales moderate, stocks ample. 


Cleveland jobbers quote the best 
grades of manila rope, 16%4c. per Ib. 
for mill shipments; 17c. per lb. for 
stock shipments; second grade, 15\c. 
per lb. for mill shipments; sisal rope, 
best grade, 14%c. per lb. for mill 
shipments and 15%4c. for stock ship- 
ments. Second grade, 13\%4c. 


SASH WEIGHTS.—Prices unchanged. 
Sash weights 3 to 29 Ibs. quoted at $55 
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for stock shipments and $50 for factory 
shipments. Stocks satisfactory. 


SCREWS.—Wood screw stocks im- 
proved; stocks generally ample; de- 
mand fair; prices steady. 

Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.o.b, Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
round head, blued, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per 
cent off list; round head nickeled, 65, 

5, 5 and 5 per cent off list, and round 

ney ad, brass, 70, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off 

ist 
SNOW SHOVELS AND SCRAPERS.— 
Sales fair; no consumer demand be- 
cause of no snow sufficient for shovel- 
ing. The first storm will, it is said, 
deplete the wholesale stocks noticeably. 
Jobbers suggest consideration to this 
line. Prices steady. 

Cleveland jobbers 
follows: 

Snow shovels, galvanized, No. 33, 
$10 per doz.; No. 34, $11 persdoz.; 
No. 36, $13.50 per doz. Toy size gal- 
vanized snow shovels, $2.65 per doz. 

Snow shovels, wooden, No. 3, $4.25 
per doz.; No. 20, $6 per doz.; No. 8, 
$6 per doz. 

Sidewalk scraper, 
socket type, $8.25 per 
pattern, $8 per doz.; 
pattern, $6.75 per doz. 

Sidewalk scrapers, competitive 
grade, $5 per doz. (smaller). 

SILVERWARE. — Demand heavy; 
stocks light; shortages possible next 
month; prices firm; large demand for 
sets; deliveries fair. 

STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Orders 
fairly plentiful but for small quanti- 
ties. Dealers apparently have small 
stocks as most orders call for prompt 
delivery. Prices firm. 

Cleveland jobbers quote 


quote f.o.b. as 


heavy blade, 
doz.; Shank 
riveted blade 


as follows: 
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Stove pipe nested blue, 28-gage, $16.40 
per a 6-gage, $19. 20 per 100 j. 

ws, , blued, corrugated, 28- 
gage, ge pee doz. 

17 in., $5.25 per 
doz. p dels. Same size 
closed with funnel, $6.50 per doz. 

Stove boards, Crystal, 33 in., $20.25 
per doz. 


WEATHERSTRIPS.—Retail sales very 
active; prices holding; stocks adequate, 


Cleveland jobbers quote f.o.b. as 
follows: 

Bosleys weatherstrip, window, all 
felt No. 2, $2.25 per 100 ft.; No. : 
92.60 per 100 ft.; No. 4, $3 per 100 ft. 
Protecto window, metal, strip (zinc 
coated steel), Nos. 0336 and 0342, 
$2.25 per 100 ft. 

Door strips, Nos. 0536 and 0542, 33 
per 100 ft. 


WINDOW GLASS.—Sales very steady; 
prices firm. Stocks fair. Contractors 
placing fair sized orders for plate glass. 
Small sizes for replacement trade very 
heavy. 

Cleveland peebern are quoting: 

Window glass, first three brackets, 
single A and 6 per cent off list; 
over three brackets, same grades, 84 
per cent off list. Both sizes double 
A and B, 87 per cent off list. 

Light, single and double, 
cent off list. 

Single AA paper wrapped, 82 per 
cent off; double AA paper wrapped, 
84 per cent off list; lights, AA paper 
wrapped, 80 per cent off list. 

Putty, pure, in 12%4-lb. lots, $6.75 
per cwt.; in 25-lb. kegs, $6 per cwt.; 
in 100-lb. lots, $5.50 per cwt. Com- 
mercial grade, in 12%-lb. lots, 94.75 
per cwt.; in 25-Ib. lots, $4.25 per cwt.; 
in 100-lb. lots, $3.75 per cwt. Glaziers’ 
points range from 20 to 22c. per Ib. 


WINDOW VENTILATORS.—Sales in- 
creasing; stocks ample. Prices holding. 
Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland. 
Window ventilators, No. 937, $5.30 
per doz.; No. 949, 0 per doz.; No. 
1537, $6.90 per doz.; No. 1549, $8.25 
per doz. 


80 per 


Mild Weather Retards Winter Buying 
in Twin Cities—Prices Stationary 


(Minneapolis office of HARDWARE AGE) 

ETAIL hardware sales continue at about the same 
R level as during the past few weeks. 

mild fall weather has delayed demand for fall and 

winter goods very materially. Jobbers report receiving 


ASH SIFTERS.— Demand continues 
fairly active; prices remain unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Square wood sift- 
ers, $3.75 per doz.; round metallic, $4 
per doz.; wood barrel, $12 per doz. 

AXES.—Sales considered good; stocks 
ample; prices stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single bit 
base weights, $14; double bit, 
weights, $19 per doz. 

BALE TIES.— Demand fairly good; 
stocks ample; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single loop 
ties 65-10 per cent. 

BOLTS. — Sales only of fair volume; 
stocks good; prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Carriage bolts, 
all sizes, 40-10 per cent; machine 
bolts, all sizes, 50 per cent; stove 
bolts, 70 per cent; lag screws, 50-10 
per cent. 

BRADS.—Demand of fairly good vol- 
ume, although not especially active; 
prices as last quoted. 


stocks, 
axes, 
base 


stocks, 
bale 
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Unusually 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Twin Cities: Wire brads in 
25-lb. boxes, 70-10 per cent. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — Retail 
sales of builders’ hardware continue to 
be of exceptionally good volume for 
this late in the building season. Job- 
bers’ and dealers’ stocks are now in 
much better condition than for some 
time past. 


COAL HODS.— Demand good; stocks 
good; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Japanned coal 
hods, open, 17-in., $3.75; 18-in., $4.25; 
japanned funnel, 17-in., $4.80; 18- RCE 
$5.25; open galvanized, 17-in. 0; 
in. 5.80; 17-in., funnel galvan- 
d, 96.65; 18- in., $7. 10 per doz. 


EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR 
PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Sales of good 
volume; stocks ample; prices show no 
further change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, lap 
joint, single bead, 5-in., $5.25 per 100 
feet; 3 in. 28 gage conductor pipe, 


increased demand. 
stoves and furnaces continue of good volume. 


a good number of orders but that the .total volume of 


sales is only fairly good. 
Radio supplies and equipment continue to show an 


Sales of heating equipment such as 


$5.40 per 100 ft.; 3-in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.73 per doz. 

FILES.—Sales remain about average 

in volume; no particular demand; 

stocks good; prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Twin Cities: Nicholson files, 
50-10 per cent; Riverside and arcade 
files, 60-10 per cent from standard 
lists. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Sales of good 

volume for this season; stocks good; 

prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvanized Tubs, 
Standard No. 1, $6.85; No. 2, $7.75; 
No. 3, $8. 95; a galvanized No. 1, 
$12.00; No $13.2 No. 3, 914.05 per 
doz.; ‘ ctleue pails. 10-qt. $2.55; 
12-qt., $2.90; 14-qt., $3.20; 16- at.. stock 
pails, $4.50; 18-qt., $5.20 per doz. 

GLASS AND PUTTY.— Very active 
retail demand for both glass and putty; 
jobbers’ stocks good; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single strength 
glass, 82 per cent; double strength 
glass, 84 per cent. Putty, 50-Ib. steel 
drums, $5 per cwt.; 25-lb._ steel 
drums, $5.20 per cwt. 


stocks, 
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The Problem of Turnover Ceases 
to Trouble When You Sell 


The New Improved <> 
Gillette 


VERY man who uses a Gillette—and there are twenty 
million—buys Gillette Blades regularly. 


When you handle the heavily-advertised, easy - selling 


Gillette line, you bring these men into your store, where 
it’s easy to sell them other items. 


Your turnover improves — you build up good will— you 
make a profit on every razor and every package of blades. 
And it’s all so easy! You have only to tell the customer the 
Three Reasons for a Perfect Shave. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR 
Boston, U. S. A. 





Traveller, Big Fellow, Richwood, New 
Standard, Tuckaway, Aristocrat, Boston- 
ian, Chippendale, Chesterfield, Milady 
Décolletée—each of these numbers should 
be in your stock. Each of them means in- 
creased sales of Gillette Blades, plus two 


other profits. 
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HAMMERS AND HATCHETS.—Sales 
considered about average; stocks 
good; prices stiff. 
We quote from 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 
mers, Maydole No. 
doz.; Plumb HFS81, $13.25 per doz., 
Riverside, No. 61114, $13.25 per doz.; 
hatchets, Plumb broad No. 2, $19.40 
per doz.; Plumb shingling No. 2, $15 
per doz.; Plumb claw, No. 2, $16.25 
per doz. 
LANTERNS. — Good 
good; prices steady. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, 
long or short globe, $13.50 per doz.: 
Embury lanterns, No. 210, 97.75 per 
doz.; No. 240, $12.75 per doz.; No. 
130 Midget, vehicle lanterns, $17 per 
doz, 
NAILS.—Demand for nails very good 
for this late in the year; stocks good; 
prices show no change. 
We quote 
f.o.b. Twin 


jobbers’ stocks, 
Carpenters’ ham- 
11%, $13.50 per 


demand; _ stocks 


from jobbers’ 

Cities: Standard wire 
nails, $4.10 per keg, base; cement 
coated nails, $3.60 per keg, base. 

OIL HEATERS.—wWhile not so active 

as a few weeks ago there is still a 

good demand for oil heaters; prices re- 

main firm. 


We quote from 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 
steel 3-qt. capacity, 
polished steel, 4-qt. 
each. 


stocks, 


jobbers’ stocks, 
Japanned polished 
3.50 each; nickel 
capacity, $5.40 
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‘air demand; 

prices stationary. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades 


manila rope, 17%c. per lb. base; best 
grades sisal rope, 16%c. per lb. base. 


SCREWS. — Just a fair demand; no 
large orders being placed; prices un- 
changed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, 75-5 per cent; round head 
blued screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
Japanned, 67% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 


brass, 67% per cent. 


SKATES.— While ordinarily demand 
would now be opening up, because of 
unusually mild weather sales are being 
delayed; prices show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Men’s plain No. 
1624 skates, 80c. per pair; 1624%, 
91.15 per pair; 524%, $1.21 per pair.. 
Ladies’ 562414, $1.06 per pair; Nester 
Johnson Hockey, Plain, $7.50 per pair; 
nickel plated, $8.50 per pair. 

SNOW SHOVELS AND SIDEWALK 
SCRAPERS. — Unseasonable weather 
conditions holding up sales; stocks 
ample; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Good grade scrap- 
ers, $4.75 per doz.; straight handle 
wood, $4.85; straight handle steel 
blade, $5.25; galvanized steel blade D 
handle, $12 per doz. 


stocks good; 
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$18.70; 36 x 36, $22.65; stove pipe, uni- 
form blued, 28-gage, 6-in., knocked- 
down, $14.60 per 100 joints; common 
6-in. corrugated elbows, 91.35 per 
doz.; 6-in. adjustable charcoal iron 
elbows, $1.95 per doz.; dampers, cast 
iron, wood or coil handles, $1.40 per 
doz.; stove shovels, 14%-in. japanned, 
60c. per doz.; 21% in. Jum 
japanned, $1.55 per doz.; Jumbo, Jr., 
90c. per doz. 


TACKS. — Demand 
good; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 8-oz. American 
cut, 82c.; 8-oz. tinned carpet, 96c 
8-oz. blued carpet, 82c.; No. 11 double 
pointed, 38c. 


WEATHERSTRIP.— Demand very 
good where the line is pushed; prices 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 54 and % wood and 
io. es per 100 ft.; 1-in., $2.60 per 

t. 


continues fairly 


WHEELBARROWS.—Fairly good de- 
mand for this season of the year; 
prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wood stave bar- 
rows, fully bolted, $37.50 per doz. 
Tubular steel, No. 1, 96.75 each; wood 
garden barrows, $6.25 each. 


WIRE.—Demand fairly good but not 


as active as had been expected; stocks 
good; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed _ wire, 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70: 
galvanized cattle, $3.97; painted hog 
wire, $3.96; galvanized hog_ wire, 
* 25; smooth black annealed No. 9, 

er cwt.; smooth galvanized an- 
al ed, $4. 45 per cwt. 


WRENCHES. — Very steady demand 
for wrenches; stocks in fairly good 
condition; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Agricultural 
wrenches, 60 per cent; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent; engineers’ wrenches, 
25 per cent; knife handle wrenches, 
40-10; Stillson, 60- 10; Trimo, 60-7% 
Snap-On Wrenches in sets, amen 
Service, No. 101, $15.25; No. 202, 
No. 404, $7; No. 505B, $3.40; 
per cent f.o.b. Milwaukee. 


PYREX OVEN WARE. — Demand 
showing a steady improvement with 
the approach of the holiday season; 
stocks fairly good; prices unchanged. 
We 
f.o.b. 
No. 


STEEL TRAPS.—Improved demand 

noted although sales are being held 

back by unseasonable weather; prices 
remain as last quoted. 

Twin Cities: Pyrex oven ware quote 


We 
101 casseroles, $1.33 each: No. ; ; —T Cities: Victor No 9, 
s, $1.17 each; No. 202 pie .65: $2; No. 1%, $3.05; No 
No. 210 pie plates, 67c.; a7 Newhous Oneida Jump, No. 4 
bread pans, 60c.; No. 231 $2.07: No. 1, $2.38; No. 1%, $3.48 per 
utility pans, 67c.; No. 12 tea pots, doz. 
2-cup, $1.67 each; No. 24 tea pots, 
4-cup, $2.00 each: No. 36 tea pots. STOVE GOODS. — Demand for stove 
6-cup, $2.33. goods fairly good but slower than a 
REGISTERS. — Demand few weeks ago; stocks ample; prices 
good; stocks fair; prices stiff. show no change. 
We quote 


We quote 
f.o.b. Twin 


f.o.b. _Twin 
ters, 3314 per erystallized, 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


from jobbers’ stocks, 


continues 


jobbers’ 
Cast 
from 


stocks, 
steel regis- 
lists. 


from 
Cities: 
cent 


from jobbers’ 
Cities: Stove 
28 x 28, $16.15; 


stocks, 
boards, 
30 x 30, 
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Forty Years of Hardware 


(Continued from page 26) 


worn that diamond since. I knew there was some- 
thing wrong with that diamond that night. The next 
day I gave it to my wife and she had it made into a ring. 
Somehow solitaire diamonds in shirt fronts in boxes at 
the Grand Opera with the creme de la creme of the 
city did not seem to harmonize! How Mr. Simmons 
must have laughed at his young salesman with that 
glittering jewel in his expansive shirt bosom! 

Our office boy in the Charles Block was Logan 
Oswald, who disappeared one day and finally turned 
up in jail. Without my knowledge it seems at night 
that he was serving as a Praetorian Guard in Paine’s 
Fireworks Exhibition at one of the parks. Now, the 
guards, of course, wore Roman armor and carried 
spears and swords. They were not satisfied with 
their pay and just as the performance started the 
Praetorian Guards struck for higher wages. A row 
started and they were all arrested and carried to jail 
dressed as Roman soldiers. That is where I found 
Oswald the next day and he begged me to get his 
everyday clothes, as he was almost frozen to death 
in a cold cell with his tin armor on! Oswald, where 
are you now? 


express wagon in which I was to convey him out to 
dinner, but he never let on that everything was not all 
right. Even in our little home he made us feel that 
he thought our dinner was everything it should be, 
and he entertained all of us with his stories. It was 
a great event for me to entertain the head of our 
house in my home, but I must admit I was very much 
embarrassed and he showed his rare tact and adapt- 
ability by putting all of us at our ease. 

This reminds me of another occasion when I be- 
came sales manager in St. Louis. Mr. Simmons in- 
vited my wife and myself to attend the opera with 
him in his private box. It was a great occasion and 
the house was crowded with’all the notables of St. 
Louis. I naturally felt very much honored at the 
invitation and felt that I should dress with great care, 
so when I put on my full dress suit was very particular 
to carefully screw a carat and a half diamond I owned 
in the middle of my shirt front. How that diamond 
glittered! It was wonderful. I had flashed it on the 
trade all over Colorado as a sign of prosperity. When 
we arrived at the box I will never forget how Mr. 
Simmons’ eye fastened on that headlight and how he 
later remarked to me in the back of the box—‘That’s 
a very nice diamond you have, isn’t it?” I have never 





(To be continued) 
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The live hardware 


dealer says: 


“GOOD LUCK Hose Is My ‘Buddy’ 


“‘They voted down at the club last night 
on who was the most popular man in 
town. No, I won’t tell you who it was; 
I am too modest. 


“In this morning’s mail I got a circular 

with some statistics on garden hose. The 

BOSTON GOOD LUCK 5-8ths hose has a greater 

WOVEN HOSE & volume of sales than any other hose on 
RUBBER CO. the market. 

Cambridge, Mass. / 

The largest hose manu- 


‘‘Natural pals, you see, in this matter of 
Fe mci gh eng Dhat ra accumulating friends. I hope I am as 


BULL DOG, GOOD , , 
LUCK and MILO worthy as the GOOD LUCK hose is.”’ 


brands of garden hose. 
Also makers of GOOD .- 
LUCK Jar Rings. 

















Washington News 


(Continued from page 33) 





inform himself as to the particular 
dealers who cut prices, and if pursuant 
to information thus gathered he sys- 
tematically refuses to sell, he is held to 
be guilty of restraint of trade. Ob- 
viously nothing but a legislative enact- 
— by Congress can meet this situa- 
ion. 

“There have within recent months 
been three important developments in 
the price maintenance campaign. 
First and foremost, Secretary Hoover, 
the energetic and efficient head of the 
Department of Commerce, has espoused 
the cause of price maintenance which 
he believes to be an essential item in 
an effective code of business ethics. 
Second, a new price maintenance bill 
has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Representative 
Schuyler Merritt, of Connecticut, an 
influential Member of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, which has jurisdiction of this 
important question. This bill resembles 
the so-called Stephens-Kelly measure 
which ,has been pending for several 
years, but it does not contain the vro- 
vision, objectionable in many quarters. 
which brings under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Trade Commission all 
manufacturers who adopt a policy of 
maintaining their resale prices. Third, 
Representative M. Clyde Kelly of Penn- 
sylvania, the present svonsor of the 
Stephens, has obtained from Chairman 
Winslow, of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, a 
definite pledge that the vending price 
maintenance measures will be called up 
in his committee soon after the meeting 
of the new Congress next December. 
and made the subject of early and 
prompt action.” 


All Affected by Colgate Decision 


The American Manufacturers of 
Toilet Articles, an association of nation- 
wide scope including practically all the 
leading houses engaged in the manu- 
facture of soaps, perfumes and other 
toilet articles, has appointed a com- 
mittee to attend-the hearings in Wash- 
ington and has circularized its members 
urging them to lay their views before 
their respective Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 

This organization has taken an im- 
portant part in the price maintenance 
movement, as the industry has furnished 
one of the chief battlegrounds in which 
the price maintenance campaign has 
been fought during the past decade. 
Practically every member of this par- 
ticular association has been affected 
by the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Colgate case, as 
well as by that tribunal’s findings in 
the Mennen case involving the manu- 
facturer’s right to classify his customers 
and regulate the discounts he will pay. 

After very close study by counsel 
for the association, assisted by numer- 
ous attorneys employed by leading 
houses in the industry, the conclusion 
has been reached that the only remedy 
for the deplorable conditions now pre- 
vailing is the legalization by a federal 
statute of written and verbal agree- 
ments to maintain the resale prices 
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fixed by manufacturers of trade-marked 
or otherwise identified merchandise. 


Tariff Legislation To Be Barred 


There will be no tariff legislation at 
the coming session of Congress if Rep- 
resentative Green of Iowa, future chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, can help it. In view of the 
influence wielded by the chairman of 
this important committee it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that Mr. Green will 
have his way. 

The new chairman of the committee 
acknowledges that there are many de- 
tails in which the new tariff law could 
be improved. He thinks that some of 
the rates are too high and that many 
are too low. but he believes that it is 
too soon after the enactment of the 
law to undertake to correct such mis- 
takes. 

It goes without saying that the de- 
cision not to reopen the tariff will con- 
tinue to work hardship on a number of 
enterprises which really deserve relief. 
But on the other hand, any attempt at 
revision at this time would cause a feel- 
ing of uncertainty throughout the in- 
dustrial and commercial community, and 
at least another year must elapse be- 
fore Congress can attemnt a reliable 
appraisal of what the Fordney-McCum- 
ber law is actually doing for or against 
the industries of the country. 


Flexible Tariff Provision To Be Re- 
tained 

The determination not to revise the 
tariff in any particular at the coming 
session applies, not only to the schedules 
of rates, but also to the administrative 
features and especially to the so-called 
flexible provision which clothes the 
President with power to make changes 
within certain specified limits. The 
flexible feature of the present tariff 
law has come in for much adverse 
criticism, and an organized movement is 
now on foot to test its constitutionality. 
The so-called Chinese Wall protection- 
ists in Congress opposed the enactment 
of the flexible provision and are very 
anxious to see it revealed, but this 
element is in the minority as was proved 
by several votes while the present law 
was pending. 

It is believed that Chairman Green 
will find a very substantial majority in 
his committee behind him in the effort 
he will make to resist any form of 
tariff revision at the coming session. 

The Southern Tariff Association will 
hold its fourth annual convention at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Dec. 7 and 8. At 
that time, according to an announce- 
ment just made here, “Southern in- 
dustries will assemble and pass judg- 
ment on the workings of the tariff 
measures as applied to Southern indus- 
tries, and the flexible provision of the 
tariff act will receive the consideration 
of the Southerners.” 


Protection for the South 


This association is deeply interested 
in tariff problems affecting the South- 
ern industries, especially those relating 
to the agricultural community. The flex- 
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ible provision of the new tariff law is 
strongly opposed by this association, 
which has stoutly resisted movements 
to induce the United States Tariff Com- 
mission to reduce the rates on linseed 
oil, flaxseed and other items of the oil 
schedule of the Fordney-McCumber 
law. 

A unique feature of the program for 
the coming convention will be a re- 
port on the “cripples,” that is to say, 
industries which it is alleged cannot 
function under the rates given by the 
present tariff law. Among these in- 
dustries the association classifies long 
staple cotton, hides, graphite and mica. 

Notice has heretofore been given 
that at the earliest opportunity the 
association will seek to have all these 
products transferred to the dutiable 
list. It may be assumed therefore that 
the campaign to bring this about will 
be set on foot at the coming session 
and will constitute one of the move- 
ments which Chairman Green will deem 
it his duty to resist. 


Function of Motors in Freight Trans- 
portation 


A comprehensive plan for linking 
organized motor transportation with 
the railroads in the development of a 
balanced national system of transpor- 
tation is outlined in the report of the 
Committee on the Relation of Highways 
and Motor Transport to Other Trans- 
portation Agencies just submitted to 
Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Sweeping changes in _ prevailing 
methods of handling and distributing 
freight are proposed. Store-door col- 
lection and delivery to relieve conges- 
tion within the crowded terminal areas 
of large cities, the use of organized 
and responsible motor transport to re- 
lieve the railroads of various forms of 
uneconomical service, including the 
unprofitable short haul, the wider use 
of self-propelled railway cars and the 
extension of passenger bus service to 
supplement existing facilities are 
recommended. 

To pave the way for these changes 
in the public interest the committee sug- 
gests the regulation of common carrier 
operations of motor vehicles by the 
federal and state commissions which 
have supervision of rail and water car- 
riers, and the systematic development 
of highways in response to general 
traffic needs. 


National Policy To Be Determined 


The committee, of which Alfred H. 
Swayne, vice-president of the General 
Motors Corporation, is chairman, is 
one of five designated by the president 
of the national chamber to study dif- 
ferent phases of the transportation 
problem and lay the groundwork for a 
national policy to be discussed at a 
general transportation conference to 
be announced later. Its recommenda- 
tions represent the unanimous view of 
all the important interests directly con- 
cerned in or affected by transportation. 
Its personnel includes railway traffic 
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American Screw Co. 


PROVIDENCE , RI, 


WESTERN DEPOT 
225 WEST RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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aE 
“Mephisiv’ 

Fact No.4 
Comes through 


~clean as @ 


whistle 








A Mephisto Auger Bit has 
but one cutting lip which is 
pitched at the correct angle 


causing it to whittle exactly 
like a jack knife. 


In this way it lifts but one 
chip which does not separate 
or clog the bit. 


This cutting lip is a continu- 
ation of the bottom thread on 
the screw. This is the reason 
why a Mephisto will bore 
clear through any wood with- 
out breaking out splintering. 
You can easily convince your 
customer that this is a fact. 


/ 


he Bi yen co 


The W. A. Ives Mfg. Co. 
( Dept. WA Wallingford, Conn. ) 
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officials, officers of farm and labor or- 
ganizations, representatives of the 
motor industry, motor haulage com- 
panies, water carriers and the shipping 
public. 

The committee has given very special 
attention to the use of organized motor 
transport in moving the constantly 
growing stream of traffic, and in this 
connection reaches the following con- 
clusions: 

“The best interests of the public and 
the rail, water and motor carriers lie 
in cooperation between the various 
agencies of transportation rather than 
in wasteful competition. The greatest 
opportunity for cooperation is at the 
points where the capacity of the rail- 
roads is most limited and expansion 
is most difficult and costly; that is. in 
the terminal areas of our great cities. 

“Store-door delivery by motor truck, 
which would relieve congestion in these 
terminal areas and greatly increase the 
capacity of the freight stations, is un- 
doubtedly the greatest ‘contribution 
which can be made to the solution of 
the terminal problem. 

“Organized motor transport can also 
relieve the railroads of various forms 
of uneconomical service, such as trap- 
car service, switching between local 
stations and short-haul shipments with- 
in the terminal area. This will reduce 
yard congestion and release many cars 
for more profitable line haul. 

“To secure the fullest benefit from 
this organized motor transport will re- 
quire the utilization and further devel- 
opment of modern technical equipment, 
such as demountable bodies, trailers 
and semi-trailers, containers and con- 
tainer cars, and mechanical handling 
appliances. 


Each Type Has Its Field 


“Outside of the terminal areas there 
are distance zones, varying in different 
localities and for different commodities, 
in which one type of carrier, the motor 
for short haul and the railway (or 
waterway) for long haul, is clearly 
more econamical than the other, and 
intermediate zones in which competi- 
tion is inevitable. The motor vehicle 
also has a wide field where there is no 
other agency available. Motor trucks 
and buses should be used, to supplement 
the facilities of existing common car- 
riers. 

“In all cases where the railroad can 
handle traffic with greater or equal 
efficiency, all factors being considered, 
the public interest requires that it be 
allowed to do so. Unprofitable steam 
railroad service can in some cases be 
successfully replaced by the use of self- 
provelled railroad motor cars.” 

The committee takes the position that 
it is to the public interest as well as to 
the interest of the resvective carriers 
that the economic limitation of each 
type of carrier be recognized. that the 
railroads be permitted to discontinue 
unprofitable service to which the motor 
is better suited and that the motor 
abandon its efforts to handle general 
traffic over excessive distance. How- 
ever, because of the public interest 
which affects the operation of railroads, 
they have performed and must continue 
to perform some service which is un- 
profitable chiefly in territory where the 
performance of highway transportation 
would also be unprofitable. 

If the railroads are to be deprived of 
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a substantial share of their more re- 
munerative traffic through unfair and 
uneconomical methods, the committee 
believes that the traffic remaining to 
the railroads must take on an added 
burden in the form of higher rates or 
impaired service. 

“In all cases where the railroad can 
handle traffic with greater or equal 
efficiency, all factors being considered, 
the public interest requires that it be 
allowed to do so,” says the committee. 
“Unprofitable steam railroad service 
can in some cases be successfully re- 
placed by the use of self-propelled rail- 
road motor cars.” 


Trade Commission Renews Activity 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
reopened its campaign to compel the 
business men of the country to dis- 
continue the practice of guaranteeing 
their products against decline in price. 
The latest movement in this direction is 
an order just issued against the St. 
Louis Wholesale Grocers Association, 
which requires the association and its 
respondent members to cease and desist 
from “coercing and threatening” manu- 
facturers into giving these guarantees. 
The Commission’s bulletin with regard 
to this order is in part as follows: 

“The Commission’s findings state 
that the respondents acting in coopera- 
tion among themselves used various 
methods in an effort to compel manu- 
facturers to protect respondents against 
loss when the price of the manufac- 
turers’ products was lowered. Among 
the methods used and specifically pro- 
hibited by the Commission’s order are 
the following: 

“(1) The practice of reporting to 
respondent association the names of 
manufacturers who do not guarantee 
the prices of their commodities against 
decline; 

“(2) To publish in bulletins and 
letters a list of such manufacturers to- 
gether with information emphasizing 
the advisability of respondents con- 
fining their purchases to manufacturers 
who do guarantee against price de- 


cline; 

“(3) By boycotting or threatening to 
boycott, or threatening with loss of 
patronage, any manufacturer who does 
not guarantee against price decline; 

“(4) And, by utilizing any other 
equivalent cooperative means of ob- 
taining from manufacturers guarantees 
or assurances against decline in price 
of their commodities.” 


Buss Buys Buchanan Stock 


John L. Buss, former retailer in 
Reynolds, Ind., has purchased the stock 
of J. J. Buchanan, Burnettsville, Ind. 


Embe Plumbing Co. Expands 


The Embe Plumbing Co., 1743 East 
Twelfth Street, Cleveland, has estab- 
lished a hardware department. 


Huffman Sells Out to Elliot 


Earl Huffman, New Castle, Ind., has 
sold his retail hardware store to Fr 
Elliot, Richmond, Ind. 








